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T is difficult to imagine fifty 
men, vigorous and _ strong, 
grouped under one roof, rubbing 
elbows with one another, yet pre- 
serving a solemn silence. To me, 
this seemed impossible, until I 
had attended one of these week- 
end retreats for laymen. For the 
first time in my life I have seen 
with my own eyes what a miracle 
of self-discipline two days and 
two nights can perform in a 
man of the world. 

This was to be my first exper- 
ience, so when our pastor, Fath- 
er Salvatore Piazza, of St. Eliz- 
abeth’s urged me to attend, a 
fear beset me... an unexplained 
dread of the unknown. Being a 
farmer, I didn’t feel the neces- 
sity of getting away from a sor- 
did world; at least I thought it 
unnecessary to travel miles in 
order to think and ponder on my 
life in silence and among other 
silent men. I told Father Sal 
[had all the opportunity in the 
world to meditate right at home, 
without any outside interrup- 
tions, but he failed to agree with 
me. The result was of course, 
that one Friday evening, three 
men from Cherry Creek, includ- 
ing myself, were on their way 
toward the St. Columban’s Re- 
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Getting Close To God 


MY FIRST RETREAT 


Stanley M. Kenny 


treat House, which is beautifully 
situated at DERBY-ON-THE 
LAKE, N. Y. 


None of us knew just what to 
expect. Although Father Sal 
assured us everything would be 
provided in the way of food and 
lodging, we took towels, extra 
blankets, and even a few sand- 
wiches along, to be on the safe 
side, just in case, and I was care- 
ful to select my heaviest under- 
wear, as the weather was severe, 
and I was no longer a youngster. 
You’d think we were embarking 
on a trip to the Arctic Circle, the 
way that car bulged on all sides 
with clothing and things, but we 
were in for a pleasant surprise 
when we arrived. 

This particular week-end was 
reserved for the men of the 
many missions of the MISSION- 
ARY APOSTOLATE in westen 
New York, so we were in con- 
genial company. Several cars 
from other parishes were al- 
ready there, and many more ar- 
rived soon after. Familiar faces 
we had seen before at sodality 
conferences were visible through 
the large French doors as we 
strode up the stone steps, clutch- 
ing our several bags and valises. 

After checking in at the desk, 
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we were given folders containing 
the rules and schedules of the 
Retreat House, with the numbers 
of our cots stamped on the cov- 
ers. We were told we had ex- 
actly twenty minutes to prepare 
for the opening conference, 
which would inaugurate the tra- 
ditional silence we had so fear- 
ed. We made the most of those 
minutes, as if they were to be 
our last. We kidded each other. 
I told my friend, John that if he 
could keep his mouth shut for 
even one waking hour, I would 
admit the Church had some- 
thing. Of course this was taken 
in the spirit it was meant, for 
in reality, we were whistling up 
courage, for we still didn’t know 
what to expect. 

At 8:30 sharp, we took our 
places in the austere chapel. 
With the exception of two or 
three of the men, who had been 
here before, we were all nervous 
inwardly. Father John P. O’- 
Brien had our whole attention 
during that and the eight fol- 
lowing conferences. Although 
his speech is soft and well-mod- 
ulated, it can be heard distinct- 


ly through the chapel. Some of 
our fears were dispelled righ 
then and there, for Father 0. 
Brien has a way with sinners, 
and he captured our hearts in- 
mediately. 


The first period of silence 
wasn’t long, just long enough 
for us to test our powers of self- 
control. Benediction at nine, 
and then to bed. I was amaze 
at the men’s obvious self-discip- 
line, as they passed each other 
in deep thought. The kindly lec. 
ture of Father O’Brien had in- 
pressed us all, and I think that 
even if conversation was per- 
missable, most of the men would 
rather meditate. 


Some of the men had trouble 
in falling to sleep; I know I did. 


In fact, I didn’t sleep through- 
out that first night. But it 
wasn’t because of any worry or 
fear of my family miles away, 
but because of my new surrouné- 
ings. This strangeness wore of 
by Saturday night, because | 
slept well and peacefully. 

I believe Father O’Brien hai 
much to do with the way I felt 
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GETTING CLOSE TO GOD 


those two days and nights. Dur- 
ing the conferences he seldom 
looked at the men seated before 
him, but looked down at the 
pare desk as if he were reading. 
In fact it wasn’t until Sunday 
afternoon that some of the men 
were convinced the spiritual di- 
rector had not read from notes. 
His informal manner of speak- 
ing endeared him to all, and his 
deep understanding of the frail- 
ty of men left a deep and last- 
ing impression in our minds and 
souls. 

The men read between services 
or smoked in the recreation 
rooms. And the meals! Ah, those 
bountiful and delicious meals! 
Like any bunch of teen-age 
school boys, the men didn’t show 
restraint when the bell rang, 
and the doors swung open to 
the large dining-room. While 
we ate in silence, one of the men 
read aloud from his vantage 
point in the center. Second 
helpings were always available, 
and many of us didn’t turn them 
down, being from the farms and 
workshops and possessed with 
healthy appetites. The eggs and 
bacon disappeared like magic, 
but Father O’Brien didn’t hurry 
anyone, waiting for all to finish 
before saying the prayer of 
thankfulness. I wonder some- 
times whether he wasn’t a bit 
surprised at our enormous abil- 
ity to gulp down big portions of 
steak and potatoes. 

But above all, what impressed 
me most was the self-discipline 
of the small army from all walks 
of life. A highly-educated doc- 
tor rubbed elbows with a poor 
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dirt farmer. An insurance brok- 
er shared his cigarettes with 
horny-handed men of the shops. 
As the men filed outdoors at ten- 
thirty Saturday morning to say 
the Stations, coat collars were 
turned up to keep warm; rubbers 
were donned to travel the wet 
and cold path, but not one hesi- 
tated to brave the wintry blasts; 
not one failed to bend a knee. 
Like a_ well-trained army of 
Christ they moved forward as 
with one thought . . . to offer in 
some small measure their adora- 
tion of their Creator and Sav- 

Every man of us attended the 
Sunday services, including both 
Masses. The Rosary two- 
thirty was ably led by a lay 
member, and it was an unusual 
sight to me to see a half-hun- 
dred virile men reverently hand- 
ling the Beads. I couldn’t help 
thinking what great things they 
could do among their fellowmen 
when they returned home. After 
listening to saintly Father 
O’Brien during the conferences, 
I resolved to make greater ef- 
forts in the Catholic Action field. 
And I am sure the others felt 
the same way. For no man can 
meditate in silence among such 
surroundings without at least 
making some good intentions. 

We had come with fear and 
dread; we left with joyous 
hearts and untroubled minds. Al- 
though the night was pitch-dark, 
and the fog all but blanketed the 
road ahead, each of us had been 
impregnated with holy resolves, 
and our way looked bright and 
clear. Troubles which had held 
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us in a vicious grip just two 
days before, vanished like the 
fog at the bottom of the valley 
and come what may, if we were 
still alive twelve months hence, 
we would again take our places 
in the chapel and listen to Fa- 
ther O’Brien. Fifty sturdy men 
singing O Salutaris; fifty mas- 
culine voices intoning Our Fa- 
ther and Hail Mary... Its a 
sight to remember! I'll never 
forget the emotional experience. 
I do not wish to fall prey to 
petty worries which to my 
worldly mind increase the longer 
I stay away from His Grace. 
To me, this retreat was an 
humbling experience. Not only 
did I feel small and insignificant 
in the presence of the displayed 
Host on the altar; my ego 
shrank to the size of a golf ball 
in the midst of my fellow-re- 
treatants, for I began to realize 


there were others also, who not 
only equalled me in humility and 
prayer, but far surpassed me iy 
their knowledge of Church do. 
trine. 


I returned to my loved one 
with both feet on the ground. 
My faith in God and in my fel. 
lowman increased tremendously. 
I had made many resolutions, 
and even though I was aware of 
my human weaknesses, common 
sense told me not all of then 
would be broken. With corro- 
sive Communism  overrunning 
the earth, we men of the soil 
and the shops and professions 
must never forget that we are 
men, the sons of God, first, last, 
and always. I sincerely believe 
a week-end retreat can instil in 
a man the desire to do good 
The least it can do is to dimin- 
ish his worldliness, and that, we 
all need. 


My hid Said 


My wife and I put our three-year-old daughter to bed, then turned 
to our living-room. Presently, daughter sang out, “Daddy, how d 


you spell ‘cat’?” 
“C-a-t,” I called. 


“Is that all?” she questioned, great surprise in her voice. 


“Yes, honey, that’s all.” 


There was a silence. Then, still with that surprise in her voice 
she asked me, “Tail, and all?”—P. R. Cartwright, 1152 E. First stree 


Long Beach, Calif. 


The Family Digest will pay $10.00 for the best “My Kid Sail 


” submitted each month. 


The lungs are tremendous, never-tiring bellows. In a small bal) 
they draw in oxygen and expel carbon dioxide at a rate of 60 time 
a minute. Teen-agers breathe normally about 20 times a minute, adul 
16 times a minute—Jack Bannick. 
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ALTAR BOY 


Senior, Junior 


JOE BREIG 


From The Universe Bulletin* 


“rm scared, Dad,” said Joe. 
I lowered my razor and 
smiled at him. He needn’t have 
told me. I could have guessed. 
In fact, while I shaved, I had 
been living through his misgiv- 
ings with him. 

In one way it seemed a thou- 
sand years, and in another way 
oly an hour, since I too had 
been a small boy, rising very 
early to serve Mass for the first 
time. 


Odd; I can’t remember the de- 
tails. I can’t separate that Mass 
from thousands of others. They 
have blended; and looking back, 
I see them all as one Mass—one 
lng sojourn of the risen Christ 
with His people, one continuous 
prayer with them and for them, 
oe tireless pouring-forth of His 
love and mercy. 

“Never mind,” I told Joe, 
‘Jump into your clothes; you’ll 
be all right.” 

I don’t think my father was 
present for my first performance 
a an altar boy. His work started 
with the crack of dawn. Mother 
was not there, either. She had 
small children on her hands— 
and no one to take them off. 

She wakened me with a hand 
my forehead, as always. She 
‘Cleveland, Ohio 


helped me to dress, and started 
me off. The day had hardly be- 
gun, and I had the world very 
nearly to myself. I doubt that I 
passed anybody. My home town 
was still asleep. 

We lived in a flat, and there 
were 25 steps down to the side- 
walk. Then you plodded uphill 
to the church, which was dark, 
bare and cold. The congregation 
at the early Mass consisted of 
two or three old women with 
black shawls over their heads— 
hidden saints of a period of 
strange spiritual sterility and 
stupidity, when religion was con- 
sidered an annoying Sunday in- 
terruption in the vigorous busi- 
ness of living. 

I do not now remember—not 
as if I had done it myself— 
trudging alone up that long hill 
to serve my first Mass. The boy, 
as I see him now, seems to be 
me, and yet not me; and I stand 
watching him as if he were some 
one else whom I love... my son, 
perhaps. 

As I recall, he felt important, 
uncertain, very lonely, and scar- 
ed. But he went on, and soon 
he was kneeling at the very feet 
of God, vested in a red cassock 
and white surplice; and the big 
empty vaults of the church were 
echoing to his words as he re- 
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sponded to the prayers of the 
priest. 

“Ad Deum qui laetificat ju- 
ventutem meam.” 

“Unto God Who gives joy to 
my youth.” 

We live in a flat country now, 
and for our son Joe there was no 
hill, and no lonely frightened 
walk to his first official service of 
God. His big sister took charge 
of the house, and his mother and 
I went to church with him. 


His mother had demurred at 
first, “I’ll die if he makes a mis- 
take,” she said. “No you won’t,” 
I replied. “And besides, he’s not 
going to make any mistakes.” 

Joe, I knew, is not like his 
father. I think I can claim, with- 
out fear of serious competition, 
the undisputed championship as 
the world’s worst altar boy. 

I don’t know why, but the mo- 
ment I step into the sanctuary I 
seem to go into a brown study; 
or is it a blue funk? 


At any rate, when the other 
server starts to the right to 
move the Missal, as likely as not 
he finds me on his heels, as if I 
thought he might find the book 
too heavy for one to carry. But 
when I ought to accompany him 
to help with the water and wine, 
I lag behind because I say to 
myself that he is moving the 
book again, and I mustn’t make 
the same mistake twice. 

I cannot be trusted, either, 
to ring the bell at the right time, 
or not to ring it at the wrong 
time. 

But Joe is different. I did not 
share his fears, or his mother’s 


for his first altar-boy experience. 
And as it turned out, I was 
right. He didn’t make a single 
mistake; and when his clear 
voice rang out in the Confiteor, 
I think that God must have for- 
given a great many people their 
sins. 

I had known that He would be 
pleased; but I hadn’t expected 
Him to show it so spectacularly. 
For this occasion, He had torn 
clouds to shreds and streaked 
them across the sky, so that they 
caught and deflected and flung 
back and forth the light of the 
rising sun, until the heavens 
were flaming with color. 

“Dad,” said Joe again, with 
that queer one-sided smile which 
always accompanies his confes- 
sions of human weakness, and 
speaks eloquently of his bewild- 
erment over them, “I’m scared.” 

“What about?” I asked. 

“T’m afraid I’ll forget to say 
‘sed libera nos a malo.’” he told 
me. 

“You'll say it, all right,” I as- 
sured him. 

And he did. 

But he’s no chip off the old 
block. For thirty years I’ve been 
saying to myself that sometime, 
sooner or later, I’ll remember the 
“sed libera” when I’m serving 
Mass. I never do. Invariably ! 
stand there dumb while the other 
altar boy snaps out the words. 
Then, guiltily, I mumble them to 
myself, better late than never. 
“Deliver us from evil.” 


Late or not, the prayer 3s 
heard. Why God should give t 
me, rather than to many others, 
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the breathtaking privilege of 
seeing my Own son serving Mass, 
I don’t know. I do know that if 
Satan himself offered to give me 
all possible earthly power and 
pleasure and wealth in exchange 


ALTAR BOY 
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for that half-hour with God and 
Joe and my wife and the priest, 
I’d laugh at him. I’m not much 
of a businessman, but even [ 
know when I’m terrifically weil 
off. 


Home can mean many things... 


To Me Its This 


RITA O’HARE 


OME, I have heard it said, is 

where the heart is. The 
dictionary says “home is one’s 
own abode.” And there is the 
flippant “wherever I hang my 
hat is home sweet home to me” 
from those who acknowledge no 
ties. 


And suddenly one time in the 
middle of the night I realized 
what home means to me—and I 
was overwhelmed thinking it out 
in the stillness. I had awakened 
to treat a toothache for one of 
the children, and while up I 
made the rounds covering each 
child, removing a wilted teddy 
bear here, a gun and holster 
there. I walked about uncon- 
sciously avoiding squeaky floor 
boards never knocking a favorite 
figurine or bumping a table and 
I thought this is home—the com- 
fort of familiar surroundings 
about you. 

I looked out into the quiet 
empty street, and up at the sky 
thru the bare trees, trees more 
beautiful and more graceful than 


with all their foliage and I 
watched a late plane blinking by. 
And being an urban person the 
plane brought to my mind, not 
business or travel as it would to 
some—but war, the last war and 
the boys who came back and 
got down on their knees to kiss 
the ground—the soil of home. 


I was wide awake now and 
sleep was forgotten, so I sat 
down in the quiet living room, 
with only the street light shin- 
ing in and let my thoughts 
wander. A luxury, this. In the 
day time it would mean burning 
the dinner or twisting the cloth- 
es in the wringer, or the children 
crying, or the phone ringing. 

And so it came to me that all 
this is the essence of home but 
only the beginning. Home is the 
pattern of our lives, more than 
wood, or stone, or architecture. 
It is each one in our place, doing 
what we’re meant to do. From 
the baby in his hi-chair to the 
father whose step on the stair 
at night completes the pattern 
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of the day. On him hangs the 
home’s happiness. With Dad’s 
homecoming everything falls 
into place. Naughty children be- 
come good children, and good 
children’s faces shine like those 
of angels. So with all members 
in and shades drawn against a 
weary and hostile world, we feel 
the true value of home. It is 
our way of life. In our fright- 
ening and more frequent brush- 
es with communism that is what 
we risk, our home sweet home! 

It may not be perfect. Our 
newspapers tell tales of broken 
homes, neglected children, and 
all manner of tragedies, but 
they are the exceptions. Most 
of us, thank God, never reach 
those lurid sheets that hit the 


streets with all the filth they 
can wring from spectacular tra- 


gedies. Most of us live quiet 
lives decently, expecting our ups 
and downs and dealing with 
them as they come. And we are 
the ones who have everything to 
lose in this battle against a way 
of life so divorced from ours 
that there is no place in it for 
home or family, where it is each 
individual for himself—child 
against parent and God and reli- 
gion excluded entirely. 

I should hate to think of 
awakening in the stillness of the 


night when such a state of 
affairs had come to exist for us, 
Not then the peaceful gather. 
ing of home about one, not then 
the calm speculation of what the 
little boy clutching his teddy 
bear will be when he grows up. 
“A priest, Mommy” “A police- 
man, Mommy.” Maybe president. 
Not then the mother’s mind wan- 
dering happily to next day’s 
chores. “Sunday, tomorrow, | 
must lay out Bob’s white shirt, 
He serves seven o’clock Mass.” 


God knows our way of life may 
have its faults. Our problems 
are numerous. Each of us has 
our gripe with our government. 
Mine is housing. No doubt you 
have yours. But what a wonder- 
ful place where you don’t have 
to whisper it. You can write it 
to your newspaper and they'll 
print it! And you can do more 
than gripe, you can get in there 
and pitch. 


And by this time shivering 
from my nocturnal wanderings, 
I considered waking the better- 
half to share a cup of coffee— 
but a glance at the clock ended 
that—three a.m. No use con- 
firming the family’s doubts 
about my sanity. So I crept 
back to bed thanking God for ou 
Home Sweet Home. 


Our idea of a real friend is one who remembers our birth- 
days, but forgets the number.—T. J. McInerney. 


In Germany, 375,000 acres of Catholic Church property 
(more than half the property owned by the Church) were given 
out by the bishops to farmers and others to alleviate misery. 


—Ave Maria 


Come soon—come often... 


ROMA RUDD TURKEL 


but dont come oe 


THE welcome mat is outside 
our merry madhouse six days 
a week. Come for lunch and stay 
for dinner. Hang around and 
raid the refrigerator with us at 
midnight. Sleep over, and I'll 
whip up a batch of pancakes for 
breakfast. Food is plain at our 
house, but plentiful. And I’m 
a good cook, so it’s tasty—as it 
has to be, if I’m to keep a hus- 
band and four hungry boys from 
wandering in search of better 
feeding grounds. Roll up your 
sleeves and loosen your belt as 
you approach our festive board, 
where concentration is intense 
and conversation nil (we’ve 
taught our boys never to talk 
with their mouths full—ergo). 

Come soon. Come often. But 
don’t come on Friday! 

Friday is the day when Mama 
Goes Berserk. Friday is fish day, 
and I’d just as soon crawl into a 
clam shell and let the waves lap 
over me till Saturday dawn. Fri- 
day is the day when my hair 
comes uncurled and my eyes turn 
glassy and I strive with clamped 
jaws to practice Holy resigna- 
tion if it kills me. And it will, 
it will. Fridays I turn from a 
reasonably well adjusted wife 
and mother into a Short Order 
Cook with a complex. 


Now I realize there’s no canon 


law which says we must eat fish 
on Friday. The law says no meat 
—but when it says that, it says 


a mouthful. To our boys, food 
is meat. Each is predicable of 
the other. They are convertible. 
They are synonymous. To de- 
scribe food in any other way is 
to malign it. Soup is just a lead- 
up to meat. Potatoes and vege- 
tables are accidental to it. Des- 
serts top it off. Candy and sodas 
were made to fill the gap between 
the dinner roast and the supper 
stew. Leave out the meat, and 
you have taken the sun out of 
the sky, the meaning out of ex- 
istence. 


No, the law doesn’t say fish 
is a must. There are eggs, if 
you like eggs. There’s cheese, if 
you like cheese. There’s spag- 
hetti, which is fine until it starts 
coming out of your ears. There 
are fool-the-eye-but-not-my-boys 
masterpieces like Baked Bean 
non-Meat Loaf, and Vegetarian 
Non-Veal Cutlets. You can have 
them, with our blessings. So 
what happens on Friday? We 
eat fish. 


“Beat a retreat from the long 
Friday faces in our dining room, 
and step into the kitchen with 
me to see what goes. I’m the 
plumpish creature that looks 
rather like a mackerel out of wa- 
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ter—you’ll know I’m human be- 
cause I have an apron on and 
am (most of the time) upright. 


We'll start with Daddy—a 
prince among men who out-mar- 
tyrs the Martyrs on Friday. He 
doesn’t like fish, but he must set 
an example. Not only must he 
eat it, but he must assume a 
carefully rehearsed expression of 
good cheer while doing so. The 
boys play along with him, having 
known for years that he’s a Fri- 
day fake. But Daddy can’t eat 
any fish. He especially can’t eat 
canned fish, creamed fish, or what 
he calls “fancy fussed-over fish.” 
And he can’t eat anything fried. 
He has limited his _ possible 
choice to broiled swordfish or 
broiled mackerel, and the creak- 


ing family budget has limited it 
further—so I slip a split mac- 


kerel under the broiler. With 
that, mashed potatoes, snap 
beans, and chopped cabbage 
salad. Daddy is taken care of. 


Now for No. 1 Boy. He will 
eat no fish of any kind except 
tunafish, and that must be in 
sandwiches. I open a can of 
tunafish, mix it with mayonnaise, 
and make half a dozen sandwich- 
es. But even half a dozen don't 
make a meal because, after all, 
they’re only sandwiches. So I 
cook up a pot of spaghetti, mix 
it with mushroom sauce, and set 
a platter of it before him. He 
won’t share Daddy’s potatoes, 
because he doesn’t like potatoes, 
and Daddy can’t eat spaghetti— 
yet both must be filled. No. 1 
Boy passes up the snap beans, 


too, but may sample the cabbage 
salad. 

No. 2 Boy loves creamed sal- 
mon. Mama therefore opens a 
can of salmon, flakes it into a 
cream sauce, and douses the 
whole liberally with chopped par- 
sley (having No. 3 Boy in mind, 
who may be persuaded to eat it 
if it “looks pretty”). Then come; 
the struggle. No. 2 Boy loves 
potatoes, and loves spaghetti too, 
In fact, he loves anything that is 
edible or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof—and when Mama isn't 
cooking she is putting gussets in 
his pants so he won’t have to go 
to school in the only thing that 
is custom-made to his measure- 
ments—a barrel. But he can’t 
have both potatoes and spaghetti. 
So he searches his soul, and gets 
the winner along with his cream- 
ed salmon. Actually, of course, 
he shouldn’t have any of then. 
But he’s amazingly faithful, for 
an eight-year-old, to his reduc- 
ing diet the rest of the week, 
and the mainstay of that diet is 
Iean meat. So come Friday, 
comes collapse of the diet. No. 
2 Boy spurns both snap beans 
and salad, having had too much 
of vegetables and salads all week. 

No. 8 Boy, who’s seven, is al 
artist at heart. If the creamed 
salmon looks pretty enough, he 
will have some. So Mama fill 
his favorite flat individual cas 
serole dish and slips it under the 
broiler with Daddy’s mackerel, 
until it gets brown and bubbly 
on top. Meanwhile a piece 
toast points set into the casserole 
to frame the salmon. With this, 


snap beans, and a sliced tomato 
for color contrast. No potatoes, 
no spaghetti, no salad. 


No. 4 Boy is four years old. 
He could, of course, have meat 
on Friday—but why set brother 
Sagainst brother, father against 
tson? Why add physical torture 
to their spiritual martyrdom? 
I look at the little lamb chop, 
the slice of liver (paid for in 
pieces of gold) in the refrigera- 
tor, then shut the door firmly 
on them. No. 4 Boy likes fried 
fish, with “ketsup” on it. So 
Mama takes out a chunk of filet 
of haddock, swirls it through a 
dish of beaten egg, plumps it in 
nd out of a dish of breadcrumbs, 
and lays it in a buttered pan to 
brown gently. When it’s done, 
it’s touched with a gory spot of 
“‘ketsup,” and set before him 
with mashed potatoes and, hope- 
fully, snap beans. I usually don’t 
get away with the snap beans, 
so I have to have a couple of 
cooked carrots in reserve. 

By this time, No. 2 Boy has 
fnished his second helping all 
around, and is demanding some 
of No. 1 Boy’s tunafish sand- 
jiches. Daddy is saying that 


Boy has gotten hold of the ket- 
hup bottle and inundated his 
fish, potatoes and vegetables, 
‘hich necessitates dumping his 
dinner. Out comes another 
piece of haddock (the piece 
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Mama was saving for her own 
dinner), the beaten-egg and 
bread-crumbs ritual, the brown- 
ing in pan, the garnishing with 
more potato and vegetables, the 
setting on table with dire 
threats, plus Mama’s poignant 
remembrances of her delightful 
office days. 


Desert has to be something su- 
per to make up for the dinner, 
which means that the morning 
has been devoted to the making 
of a deep-dish apple pie, or 
devil’s food cake, knee-deep in 
fudge frosting, or—if it’s in sea- 
son and who cares about the bud- 
get—strawberry shortcake made 
with hot split buttered biscuit 
and cold sweetened berries and 
a quart jug of cream so thick 
you have to spoon it over. 


And what of Mama’s dinner? 
Mama, well, she, scavenges. She 
couldn’t share Daddy’s mackerel, 
because mackerel is too oily for 
her. She had her mouth set for 
a bit of haddock, but that is now 
gone beyond recall. No more sal- 
mon, no more tuna, no more 
beans or salad or tomato. So 
Mama scrapes the pans and, if 
she’s lucky, winds up with a dish 
of spaghetti avec mashed potato 
garni. What if she has to watch 
her weight? She has to eat too, 
doesn’t she? She can’t see food 
go to waste, can she? So, with 
conscience groaning under the 
weight of calories, she eats, torn 
between the spiritual good and 
the physical evil of her Friday 
diet. Then, since weight-watch- 
ing has been dispensed with for 


. 
lfcabbage salad is fine but who ¢ 
No. 3 Boy know to rate _ 
¢Misliced tomato and why can’t he 
some too (it was the last 
in the house). No. 4 
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the day, Mama decides to dig in- 
to the dessert for what consola- 
tion it offers. It doesn’t. No. 2 
Boy has filched the last piece on 
his passage through the kitchen 
and is even now devouring it in 


his private sanctuary beneath the 
back porch. 

Mama is left in peace to wash 
the dishes, and to plan supper. 
Supper. Let’s see. It’s Friday. 
No meat... 


Had Your Piano Tuned Lately’ 


Check the time with your budget 


MARY TINLEY DALY 


AST October we called our 

piano tuner and asked him to 
come—please! “My first free 
day I’ll be there,” he promised. 

So the Head of the House 
tossed in $7 extra household 
money that week to take care of 
Mr. Tuner. Each day we ex- 
pected him... 

And I put the $7 in with the 
rest of the grocery-and-incident- 
al money—you know... It was a 
mistake, of course, and it met 
the fate of all that goes into the 
general fund. Maybe that was 
the week they had the canned 
goods sale, or the hairbrush man 
came, or something. I don’t re- 
member. 

Then, this morning, many 
months later, Mr. P. Tuner 
phoned to say that he was on 
his way. Well, naturally, one 
must always be ready for a 
piano tuner when he is ready to 
come! And in jig time he was 
there, took off his coat and set 
to work. Pong! Pong! Striking 
each note and making disapprov- 


ing noises at their flatness, he 
grumbled, “You've let this piano 
go too long.” 


We’d let it go! But I was in 
no position to argue the point— 
what mattered now was where 
would I get together $7 to pay 
him? It was the day before 
weekly allowance and there was 
exactly $1.36 in the well-worn 
pocketbook. Write a check? Ha! 
My checking account—well let’s 
not go into that: there was 
nothing to go into... 

While the pong-ponging went 
on in the living room, I ran- 
sacked madly through every 
pocketbook I owned—even the 
summer ones in the attic. There 
was a nickel in one, a dime and 
a few pennies in another, some 
old red ration tokens left over 
from war days, a letter I had 
forgotten to mail—but no real 
money. Trousers, pockets belong: 
ing to the Head of the House 
produced $1.24 total, and even 
Johnny’s small change box was 
empty except for two quarters, 


Faas 
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a few tokens and four paper 
clips. 

Stretch, our 3 year old, the 
only family member at home at 
the time, sensed the dilemma. 
“Want money, Mommy?” she 
asked. “You may have all of 

” 

Could it be that a little child 
would save the day? How sweet, 
I thought, sentimentally ... 


Lady Bountiful emptied her 
red patent-leather pocket book 
out on the bed: six German coins 
her uncle had sent from over- 
seas, two old street car trans- 
fers, two charms Markie thought 
she had lost from her charm 
bracelet, a miraculous medal and 
an empty lipstick case. No luck 
with the little child this time! 


Hating to do it, I ran next 
door to Carolyn Fallon’s. Bor- 
rowing from neighbors is such a 
chinchy thing to do—but my 
scruples might as well never 
have existed. Carolyn had taken 
her baby and gone out to lunch 


somewhere. Next stop, Mrs. 
Kelley on the other side... No 
answer. Mrs. Kelley, too, was 


Suddenly it was noon and the 
three middle girls were home for 
lunch. 

“Have 
money ?” 
whisper. 

“You mean we have to buy 
our lunch?” Eileen asked in 
surprise. 

I explained—then heated can- 
ned soup while the three middies 
went upstairs to search bureau 


any of you any 
I asked in a stage 


drawers and furiously shake 
piggy banks. The total was 84c. 

“That’s all right,” said Mary, 
calmly eating her lunch. “Just 
say a prayer to St. Anthony and 
promise to give something to his 
poor. He always takes care of 
people in need.” 


“Yep,” agreed Markie, “you 
can always rely on St. An- 
thony !” 

Undisturbed, the three of 
them finished their lunch and 
went back to school. “We'll all 
say a prayer to St. Anthony,” 
they promised. 

By this time the pong! pong! 
in the living room had _ be- 
come trills and runs. Heavens! 
He was nearly finished ... Any 
minute now he’d break into the 
Sextette from “Lucia”—and ex- 
pect his $7! 

“Thought I wouldn’t be able 
to make it today,” the piano 
tuner explained. “Car broke 
down. Left it in garage. Man 
loaned me car when I told him 
I had job and I’d pay him when 
I got back.” 

That squelched the possibility 
of mailing a check ... “Dear St. 
Anthony .. .” 

There was one more chance— 
the overstuffed chairs in the 
living rooms. They were usual- 
ly good for a pretty good take, 
with extensive digging. 

Furiously I dug while the 
piano tuner’s back was turned— 
and tried to carry on a nonchal- 
ant conversation when he was 
looking in my direction. 

“Good instrument you’ve got 
here,” he said. “Mighty old, 
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though—forty, fifty years old, 
I’d say.” 

“Well, I should say not,” I 
bristled. “It’s the piano my Aunt 
Mary Tinley gave me when I 
was ten years old.” 

“Yep,” he said. “That’s what 
I mean—forty, fifty years old.” 

Well—that was that. 

“Old pianos like this give good 
service if you take care of ‘em,” 
he went on. 

“But we do take care of it,” I 
protested. “We close it every 
night, we never let the children 
bang on it...” 
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He picked up a pile of things 
tossed into a newspaper on the 
floor. 

“Oh, yeah?” he asked. “Just 
look at the stuff I found in it—a 
good piano like this!” 

Shamefacedly I looked at the 
“stuff’—old playing cards, two 
pencils, a red crayon, music les- 
son assignments, a broken ro- 
sary—and a five dollar bill! 

That bill couldn’t have been 
dropped there by mistake—not 
by anybody at our house! 

As Markie said, “You can rely 
on St. Anthony!” 


It Isnt So 


That an ostrich sticks its head in sand when scared. There 
wouldn’t be any ostriches left if they tried to escape their enemies 
that way. 

That a bull gets mad when he sees a red cloth. A bull is color 
blind. The waving of any cloth, regardless of color, will irritate him. 

That you should “feed a cold and starve a fever.” Moderate, 
healthful diet is proper when you have a cold. When you have a fever, 
see your doctor. 

That the slower you drive the less gasoline you burn. There is 
a certain speed range which is the best, where momentum and wind 
resistance are in optimum balance. Below this speed the engine has 
to labor to “drag” the weight of the car. Above that speed the engine 
has to labor to “push” the car against increased wind resistance. 
Present-day automobile engines generally give best fuel economy 
performance at speeds between 35 and 50 miles per hour. 

That a ring or halo around the moon or sun means bad weather. 
Such halos are caused by refraction of light rays passing through 4 
thin cloud of ice crystals high in the atmosphere. Careful observa- 
tion has shown that “rings around the sun” or moon are seen just 
as often before a spell of good weather as well as bad.—Jack Ban- 
nick. 


Children have become such a luxury it seems that only 
the poor can afford them.—T. J. McInerney. 
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For Girl Graduates ... 


Mary Josephine Estelle 


YOUNG ladies, you are roman- 

tic, aren’t you? All girl 
graduates are, so you must be! 
If you want to enjoy the most 
romantic of careers, then be a 
nurse. I mean, of course, roman- 
tic in the sense of adventure, al- 
though there may be the ideal 
interne waiting for you when 
you finish your training, and 
statistics say that 85% of grad- 
uate nurses marry. 


There is never a dull moment 
in a nurse’s life—yet many a 
supremely happy one! You don’t 
have to be always a_ bed-side 
nurse if you don’t want to; you 
can specialize in one of the 
many fields open to a registered 
nurse, such as pediatrics, public 
health service, obstetrics, airline 
stewardess, medical secretary, 
medical social worker, anesthe- 
tist, X-Ray or laboratory tech- 
nician. You can sign up for ser- 
vice in the Army and Navy and 
see the world, or you can go to 
foreign missions fields and help 
missionary priests and nuns. 


But suppose you don’t do any 
of these things, but like Miss 
B, you just stay at home and 
practice nursing in a hospital. 
Miss B.’s nursing skill was a 
great asset during her mother’s 
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Why Not He A Nurse 


last 
wanted to specialize as labora- 
tory technician, a work which 
appeals to her. She studied and 
after obtaining her B.S. degree 
she decided to continue in this 


illness. Then Miss B. 


work and do research. She 
wants to make her contribution 
towards scientific war on 
disease. 

Perhaps you would, like Miss 
M., prefer bed-side nursing. The 
number of patients that Miss M. 
has helped physically and spir- 
itually cannot be counted. As a 
well-instructed Catholic nurse, 
she knows what to say to pa- 
tients who need advice. She has 
often met with cases of mental 
depression—patients who would, 
if they could, attempt to put an 
end to things by taking their 
own lives. Miss M., with her 
cheerful, understanding man- 
ner, inspires these unfortunates 
with new hope. She gives them 
a fresh outlook on life and a 
desire to live by showing them 
the wonderful opportunities they 
will enjoy if they will only co- 
operate with the doctor and use 
their will power to get well. 

Miss M. often meets women 
patients who are trying to shun 
their duties of motherhood. Miss 
M. gives them sound advice and 
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a new viewpoint towards mater- 
nity. Patients will take such 
advice from a nurse which, be- 
cause they are afraid, they may 
fail to seek from a priest or 
nun. Miss M.’s manner is so 
wholesome and uplifting that 
her patients never forget her. 
Many non-Catholics have taken 
instructions and entered the 
Church—just because of a good 
nurse with understanding and 
personality. 

Miss E. spends most of her 
time in the obstetrical depart- 
ment and has many interesting 
stories to tell. Over a period of 
years she has sent a number of 
infants to Heaven through Bap- 
tism. Those babies would never 
have a chance to enjoy the Bea- 
tific Vision if it had not been 
for Miss E.’s prompt action. 

Her friend, Miss W., is a sur- 
gical nurse and has done what 
she terms “a whale of a lot 
of good” by helping patients who 
come to surgery spiritually un- 
prepared. She secretly pins a 
medal or a Sacred Heart Badge 
on the most difficult cases. She 
suggests short aspirations and 
soothes the patient’s fears while 
he is waiting for the surgeon. 
Her very presence takes away 
the panic which the ordeal of an 
operation may have meant to the 
patient. 


One day Mr. X. was brought 
to surgery. A non-Catholic sur- 
geon was to operate, perhaps am- 
putate the man’s leg. He paused 
before taking the final step to- 
wards amputation. Miss 
slipped a Sacred Heart Badge 
under the leg to be amputated, 
The surgeon saw her do it. When 
he was ready to proceed, to his 
great surprise, he saw that an- 
putation was not necessary, al: 
though he had been positive it 
was the only thing to do when 
he had entered the room. 

A few days later the same sur- 
geon was operating on Mr. N. 
who had a ruptured appendix. 
Turning to Miss W. he said, 
“Have you got one of those little 
things you put on Mr. X.? Put 
one on him, please!” 

Nurses have three big “S's” 
to reward their work. They have 
Security, Stimulation and Satis- 
faction. The good salaries they 
receive give them economic se 
curity; the variety of work and 
the interesting cases they take 
care of give them stimulation; 
they have the satisfaction of 
their own physical well-being 
and, most of all, a moral good 
feeling in return for all they 
can do and hope to do for the 
good of mankind. 

Nursing is not just a job—it 
is a wonderful career! 


Definitions:— 


Considerate Husband: One who sends his wife away for 
a rest knowing that he needs it. 


A rare volume is one that comes back.—T. J. McInerney. 
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A NOTE 
So Cit ¥ 


Dear Miss Parwood: 
| KNOW that mostly on your 
society page you have about 
adult social things but I would 
appreciate it very much if you 
would run this story about the 
party that Shirley Waites gave 
the other night. It was kind of 
unusual and I will write you up 
the whole thing just like it was. 
What made it unusual to be- 
gin with was that there was a 
contest about the dance. Mr. 
Dalrymple who runs the Dal- 
rymple Girls’ School of the 
Dance agreed to judge who was 
the best girl dancer on the floor 
at the party and he also said he 
would give the winner a scholar- 
ship to his school. I guess the 
reason that Mr. Dalrymple did 
this was to get people to know 
about his school and the reason 
that Shirley Waites got Mr. Dal- 
tymple to be a judge there was 
she thought for sure she was 
going to win. She really didn’t 
care about the scholarship be- 
cause she was already a pupil at 
the school and her father, Mr. 
Waites, is very rich, being a real 
estate man, but I think Mr. Dal- 
tymple threw the scholarship in 
just to be nice about it and 
maybe also to get people to talk 
about his school. 
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HAROLD HELFER 


TO THE 
EDITOR 


Anyway, there was somebody 
who was interested in the 
scholarship and that was Gene- 
vieve Stone. Genevieve lived in 
the country and she was very 
poor. In fact, she was so poor 
that Shirley would never have 
invited Genevieve to her party if 
they weren’t second cousins and 
then Shirley never expected 
Genevieve to show up. Genevieve 
hardly ever went to a party 
Shirley gave because it cost her 
$1.20 by bus to come to where 
Shirley lived but she wrote and 
said that she would come to this 
party because of the chance to 
win the scholarship. More than 
anything else in the world Gene- 
vieve wanted to become a great 
dancer when she grew up and 
she couldn’t think of anything 
more wonderful than to get a 
scholarship to a dancing school 
since she didn’t have the money 
to pay to go to one. 

I think that Shirley was a 
little peeved when she learned 
that Genevieve was coming to 
this party because everybody 
knew that Genevieve was a good 
dancer, just naturally, and Shir- 
ley liked to be proclaimed the 
best in everything she did. 

I do know that Shirley smiled, 
although it was mostly at the 
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corners of her mouth, when she 
got the letter from Genevieve 
saying that she would not be 
able to come to the party after 
all because while she had been in 
the field helping her mother a 
snake had bitten her on her left 
foot. She wrote it wasn’t a bad 
bite and that she could get 
around as if nothing had hap- 
pened without shoes but that her 
foot had swollen and she couldn’t 
put any shoes on. “I’d be almost 
selfish enough to come right out 
and ask you to postpone your 
party for a week so that I could 
attend, but I know that post- 
poning parties just isn’t done.” 

“Well, why don’t you postpone 
the party, Shirley?” I said. 


“What’ll it hurt if it is held a 


week later?” 

“Oh, you’re just saying that, 
Red, because you’re soft on 
Genevieve,” Shirley said. “You 
know perfectly well one just 
doesn’t postpone a party one has 
scheduled. Particularly, if one 
has as one’s guest a personage 
like Prince Pasha.” 


I guess you know who Prince 
Pasha is, Miss Parwood. He is 
the young son of King Lamaya, 
who rules a kingdom some- 
wheres around India that you 
don’t hear very much about be- 
cause it never gets in a war or 
anything and who has been visit- 
ing our town with his family to 
cook up some kind of trade ex- 
port deal. 


Anyway, I felt so bad about 
what happened to Genevieve that 
I called on Prince Pasha—he’s a 


boy scout in his country and I’m 
a boy scout too and boy scouts 
are always friendly to one an- 
other—and we had quite a long 
talk and I asked him if Shirley 
postponed her party for a week 
would he be able to attend and 
he said very politely why of 
course. I hurried over to Shir- 
ley’s and told her about this but 
she still wouldn’t postpone her 
party band, although she didn’t 
come out and say so, of course, | 
could tell that she was gloating 
because Genevieve wouldn’t be 
able to be a competitor of hers 
at the dance. 


But I wrote Genevieve and 
told her why didn’t she come to 
the party anyway, even if she 
couldn’t dance, that I would be 
glad to sit the dancing out with 
her and that I was sure she 
would have a good time anyway. 

I was very happy to find Gene- 
vieve at the party when I got 
there. Her pink party dress was 
made out of cotton, I suppose, 
but she looked very pretty any- 
way. Her freckles shined like 
burnt gold. 

Shirley kept smiling at Gene- 
vieve, but it was a kind of super- 
ior, triumphant smile. When the 
orchestra started playing for the 
dancing, Shirley’s smile to Gene- 
vieve got even broader — but 
then suddenly it went away alto- 
gether. 


Because as soon as the musi¢ 
started young Prince Pasha, who 
was very dark and very hand- 
some and naturally the center of 
attraction, sat down and took off 


his shoes. At first everybody 
just looked at one another in 
amazement and then one by one 
everybody began taking off their 
shoes too, figuring that if a 
prince did it that was the thing 
to do. It was very funny, of 
course, to be dancing without 
shoes but nobody seemed to mind 
and, in fact, had a lot of fun be- 
cause it was so unusual. 

Shirley was the last one to 
take her shoes off and she acted 
like she wasn’t going to until 
her mother whispered to her, 
“Go ahead, my dear, take off 
your shoes too... after all, the 
prince comes from a _ strange 
land... and you mustn’t em- 
barrass him.” 

And that, Miss Parwood, is 
how Genevieve won the scholar- 
ship to Mr. Dalrymple’s school 
because without shoes she could 
dance too, same as everybody 
else. You might think Mr. Dal- 
rymple would have wanted to 
select Shirley as the best dancer 
since it was her party and since 
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she was a pupil of his but Gene- 
vieve was so much better than 
Shirley, and everybody else too 
for that matter, that I guess Mr. 
Dalrymple just had to select 
Genevieve or everybody would 
have said he didn’t know any- 
thing about dancing and _ it 
wouldn’t do for anybody who 
ran a dancing school to have 
that said about him. 


Frankly, Miss Parwood, the 
reason I would like to have it 
mentioned that Genevieve won 
the scholarship since she de- 
served it and is a very nice sweet 
girl but I do not think I told 
you a story when I said it was a 
very unusual party. I figured 
I was the one to tell about it, 
Miss Parwood, because I know 
the facts about it as well as 
anyone. In fact, it was I who 
told Prince Pasha that in our 
country it is the custom to dance 
without shoes. 


Sincerely yours 
Red McInnery 


Bless Your Children 


The two indispensable factors of happiness in a home are amiable 
authority on the part of parents, and loving obedience on the part of 
children, Parents that bless are more keenly conscious of their re- 
sponsible dignity. In their power to bless they recognize the channel 
of grace that they do not want to obstruct by disedifying example, 

It is easy for a child to see God’s representative in a parent be- 
fore whom it frequently kneels for blessing. With this recognition 
come the love, reverence and obedience that children owe to their 
parents.—Rt. Rev, Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., Abbot. 


An efficiency expert is a fellow who, if his wife did what 


he does, would call it nagging.—T. J. McInerney. 
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The Catholic Position on 


Rev. Kenneth M. J. Morgan 


BoTH by natural and divine 

law, we know that marriage 
was instituted by God Himself 
as a permanent union of one 
man and one woman for life; 
that the ends of marriage, the 
procreation and education of 
children, the mutual help and 
consolation of husband and wife 
and the legitimate satisfaction 
within marriage of the sex in- 
stinct have all been determined 
by God Himself and are subject 
to His laws. 

Sex is a holy, sacred partici- 
pation of the creative power of 
God, in which creatures coop- 
erate with their Creator in the 
generation of children. The 
power of sex must be used in 
accordance with the laws of God. 
We know from revelation and 
even from the natural law that 
adultery, fornication and all 
manner of uncleannesss in the 
abuse and misuse of this power 
are forbidden by God. The hu- 
man body is a temple of God. 

Catholic priests condemn di- 
vorce, birth control, sexual 
promiscuity and other abuses of 
sex and marriage because we are 
convinced that it is our right 
and duty to teach, promulgate 
and defend God’s law. 

Many today refuse to accept 


SEX and 
MARRIAGE 


this right or the competence of 
the Catholic Church to speak out 
in these matters. Many, too, 
ridicule the idea of an objective 
code of morality. Many reject 
the objective reality of sin, 
which is the wilful rejection of 
God’s law, but the Catholic 
Church will defend even unto 
death her right and duty to pro- 
claim God’s law. 

Certainly we have the right 
and duty to teach our own Cath- 
olic adherents who accept these 
things as true. And in America 
we have the right to speak out 
to others and proclaim the law 
of God as we know it and to con- 
vince them, if possible, of the 
truth of our position in these 
matters. 

The first responsibility of a 
Church is to proclaim without 
fear the laws of God affecting 
the morality and sex and family 
relations. 

A second responsibility of the 
Church in this matter is to de- 
fend the primary right and re- 
sponsibilities of parents to 
teach their own children. 

In his Encyclical on Chris- 
tian marriage, Pope Pius XI 
stated: 

“Now it is certain that both 
by the law of nature and of God 
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this right of educating their 
offspring belongs in the first 
place to those who began the 
work of nature by giving them 
birth.” 

Canon Law (1013 p. 7) states: 
“the primary end of marriage 
is the pro-creation and education 
of children.” I do not think that 
any of our readers deny that 
fact. Certain philosophies of 
life do. 


The problem today regarding 
the sex education of children 
arises from the fact that too 
many parents are not fulfilling 
their duties in this regard. How- 
ever, we can exaggerate in this 
matter, too. Many parents are 
doing a magnificent job in edu- 
cating their children in this 
matter of sex. My experiences 
with thousands of children who 
have received healthy, sane sex 
instruction and training from 
their parents convince me of 
this. But you and I know that 
far too many parents are ne- 
glecting their duties and are 
trying to shift the responsibil- 
ity in this matter to others, to 
the schools, to teachers, to 
clergymen, to professional coun- 
sellors. 

The reasons for this parental 
neglect are many. To enumerate 
afew: 1) Lack of preparation. 
2) A sense of false shame. 3) 
Difficult vocabulary. 4) Lazi- 
ness. Now the solution to this 
problem of parental neglect is 
two-fold. We can encourage 
parents to continue their ne- 
glect by accepting the responsi- 


bility. Or, we can insist that 
parents realize their responsi- 
bility and help them to fulfil 
their duties. 


We absolutely reject the first 
solution. Today there is a ten- 
dency for the schools and sociai 
agencies to take over the re- 
sponsibilities of the home. Thers 
is a paternalism in the policie: 
of government to take over ali 
the functions of the home. There 
is a danger, serious danger, in 
that policy, I sincerely believe. 
It is a step in the direction of 
totalitarianism and I am backe: 
up in my stand by the Secon 
Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mittee on Sex Education of 
Teachers Alliance of New York 
City (“Better Schools,” Septem- 
ber, 1939 p. 4): “Democracy 
lives only with strong family 
units as its common denomina- 
tor. To weaken the family or its 
influence is to weaken democ- 
racy. To connive at its abdica- 
tion of responsibility is to con- 
nive at the destruction of de- 
mocracy. Education may not 
rightfully stand by while the 
family destroys itself, later to 
take on _ itself prerogatives 
which formerly belonged to the 
home.” The Church is in com- 
plete agreement with that opin- 
ion. 

Parents must be made to re- 
sume their responsibilities in the 
matter of sex education of their 
children. In his Encyclical on 
education Pope Pius XI begged: 
“For the love of Our Savior 
Jesus Christ, therefore, We im- 
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plore pastors of souls, by every 
means in their power, by in- 
structions, by catechisms, by 
word of mouth and written ar- 
ticles widely distributed to warn 
Christian parents of their obli- 
gations. And this should be done 
not in a merely theoretical and 
general way but with practical 
and specific application to the 
various responsibilities of par- 
ents touching the _ religious, 
moral and civil training of their 
children and with indication of 
the methods best adapted to 
make their training effective, 
supposing always the influence 
of their own exemplary lives.” 


The first solution and the most 
logical is, therefore, a program 
of adult education, a program of 
parent education. Make the par- 
ents realize their responsibili- 
ties, help them in practical and 
concrete ways to do a good job. 

As a priest, I am proud of the 
job that has been done in this 
field. Priests all over the world 
in missions, in retreats, in the 

“Confessional and from the pulpit 
are constantly reminding par- 
ents of their responsibility. 
Efforts of the Church go further 
than that. She has encouraged 
the publication of many sensible, 
good books and pamphlets writ- 
ten by parents, educators, doc- 
tors and priests to assist parents 
in giving sex instruction. A 
complete bibliography on these 
matters can be obtained from 
the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference or from the national 
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office of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Parent-Edu. 
eator Section. 

But the efforts of the Churci 
to bring parents to a realiza. 
tion of their responsibilities j; 
not limited to the writing of 
books or the preaching of ser. 
mons. 


In recent years there have 
been very remarkable develop. 
ments in the growth of parents’ 
clubs and mothers’ clubs where 
parents discuss the problems of 
the education of their children. 
In some parishes the teachers 
and the parents have regular 
meetings and invite authorities 
in the field of education to help 
them. 


Recently I attended a forum 
for married couples at a parish 
in Queens that was most suc- 
cessful. The forum consisted of 
lectures by an educator, a psy- 
chologist, a medical doctor and a 
priest who discussed the physi- 
eal, moral, psychological factors 
of marriage, and the presenta- 
tion of the principles of educa- 
tion necessary for the training 
of children. 


All these methods are good, | 
think, and attack the very root 
of the problem, which is the neg- 
ligence of parents to fulfil their 
sacred responsibility towards 
their children. But if parents 
today are neglecting their re 
sponsibilities one reason that 
can be assigned is their own 
lack of proper preparation for 
marriage. 

“To bring about the universal 
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and permanent restoration of 
marriage it is, indeed, of the 
utmost importance that the 
faithful should be well instruct- 
ed concerning matrimony both 
by word of mouth and by writ- 
ten word, not cursorily but 
often’ and fully by means of 
plain and weighty arguments so 
that these truths will strike the 
intellect and will be deeply en- 
graved on their hearts.” 


During the past three years I 
have been intimately associated 
with that program of prepara- 
tion for marriage in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn: Forums for single 
girls, forums for single fellows, 
and conferences for engaged 
couples. 


There is one other important 
aspect about sex education and 
preparation for marriage that 
must be remembered; Knowl- 
edge is not virtue. Too many 
people think that the more 


knowledge you give children and 
young people about marriage the 
better prepared they will be. 
Knowledge is power. But power 
in itself is not necessarily good. 
Atomic energy is power, but 
unless it is directed properly it 
can cause more harm than good. 
It can be destructive, and I have 
had many sad experiences of the 
danger of too much knowledge in 
regard to marriage and sex 
matters without the develop- 
ment of self-control and virtue. 

We insist that hand in hand 
with the instruction of the mind 
efforts must be directed to the 
training of the will, to the train- 
ing of character, to the develop- 
ment of the virtues of self-con- 
trol, respect for the human body, 
respect for women, unselfishness 
and love of purity. 

Any program that rejects this 
moral training and the neglect of 
religious motivations will be re- 
jected by the Church, 


Marriage Hate Way Uown 


The marriage rate for the continental United States for January 
1949 was 9.0 per 1,000 population excluding armed forces overseas. 
This was the lowest rate for any month for the period beginning with 
1944, the first year for which these data are available. 

The rate for January 1949 was 14.3 percent below the rate of 
10.5 per 1,000 population recorded in the corresponding month of 1948, 
and 27.4 percent below the rate of 12.4 per 1,000 for January 1947. 
Compared with the rate for the month immediately preceding, the 
January 1949 rate represented a drop of 23.1 percent. 

A provisional total of 112,207 marriage licenses was issued in 
the continental United States during the first month of this year. It 
was the lowest total for any month on record except February 1945 
and 1948, The decline from the comparable figure for the last year 
was 13.6 percent.—Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, 
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O* E afternoon your son comes 

home from school and an- 
nounces that he is now old 
enough to join the “Scouts.” 
May he go, huh, Mom? May he 
go to the meeting on Friday 
night? Gee whiz, Mom, all the 
fellows my age are goin’. They 
£0 camping, an’ they live in tents 
and they build fires and cook 
steaks, and stuff! May he go? 

Wait until this evening, son, 
and we'll speak to your Father. 

But maybe poor Pop doesn’t 
know any more about the Boy 
Scout organization than Mom 
does. Likely as not, they’ll check 
with a neighbor, find out the boy 
next door is going, and then 
allow Junior to join the Scouts. 
All the time they’ll be wonder- 
ing: “Is this good for my boy? 
Will he find healthful exercise 
under wholesome conditions? 
Does the Church approve? 
Would my boy be better off at 
home?” 

Scouting is now 39 years old 
in America and it has a member- 
ship of roughly two million. 
Most of us have heard something 
about the Daily Good Turn, and 
the Scout camps, and the uni- 
form which appeals so strongly 
to a boy. But what is the inside 
story on Scouting as a char- 
acter-building agency? Will it 
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for the Catholic boy? 


LOUIS C. 


be good for your boy? The an- 
swer is an emphatic “Yes’— 
with a couple of conditions. 


One, that you make certain for 
yourself that your boy receives 
good leadership; and two, that 
you take an interest in his 
Scouting career. With poor 
leadership and without your 
support, your son’s adventure in 
Scouting will be short-lived and 
worthless, and maybe even harm- 
ful. 


Look at the broad picture 
first. There are roughly two 
million members of the Boy 
Scouts of America (the United 
States portion of an interna- 
tional fraternity). About 400,- 
000 of them are serviced by the 
Catholic Committee on Scouting. 
In other words, 20 per cent of 
the American Scouts are Cath- 
olic. Since only about 15 per 
cent of all Americans are Cath- 
olic (26 million out of a pop- 
ulation of 118 million), you can 
see that Scouting has made a 
strong appeal to Catholics. 

In my own area, there are 77 
Scout units—Cub Packs, Scout 
Troops and Senior Scout groups. 
Thirteen of them are under the 
direct sponsorship of Catholic 
organizations—churches, Holy 
Name Societies, Knights of Co- 
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lumbus, and Catholic War Veter- 
ans. 

Because of this widespread in- 
terest of Catholic boys in Scout- 
ing, there has been established 
a Catholic Committee on Scout- 
ing which endeavors to guide 
the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America and promote 
cooperation with the Catholic 
Church. The Committee con- 
sists of a Bishop, a Committee 
of Priests and a Committee of 
Laymen. In each diocese, the 
Bishop may appoint a Diocesan 
Committee, which includes Cath- 
olic laymen as well as a Chap- 
lain for Scouts in that area. 

On the higher levels, then, the 
parent can see that the Church 
has been included in the plan- 
ning of activities for the boy. 
How about at the local level, 
your son wants to join? 

This is where the individual 
parent must exercise discretion, 
The ideal situation, of course, is 
to have your boy join a group 
sponsored by the Church itself 
or one of the Church organiza- 
tions. That usually means that 
the parish priest will serve as a 
member of the Committee which 
directs the local group of boys. 
It probably means that the 
Scout leader will have the ap- 
proval of the parish priest. 

But sometimes there is no 
Catholic-sponsored unit in your 
neighborhood. Can your boy 
still join—say in a unit spon- 
sored by a Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation at the public school, or 
by the American Legion, or the 
town civic club? Yes, if you are 
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willing to exercise due caution. 
In such cases—and even if the 
Troop has Catholic sponsorship 
—the parent has a very strict 
moral obligation to satisfy him- 
self that the boy will receive 
decent, Christian leadership. A 
visit to the Troop meeting-place, 
a conference with the leader, and 
a look at the summer camp will 
solve most of the problems. 


Do the boys attend Mass when 
they go camping? Does the lead- 
er understand our regulations 
about abstinence, and is he will- 
ing to make sure your boy ob- 
serves them? If the leadership 
is not Catholic, does the leader 
have high moral standards? 


A word about leadership here 
may help in an understanding of 
the problem. In the Scouting 
organization, there are two 
kinds of leaders—professional 
and volunteer. The National 
Council makes every effort to be 
certain that all leaders are men 
of high character. 


My own observation in sever- 
al States has been that the pro- 
fessional leader— usually the 
Scout Executive—is well-train- 
ed and understands fully the 
need for observing Catholic 
teaching about Mass, rules of 
abstinenee and moral conduct. 
The National organization un- 
derstands the importance of 
Catholic thought and makes 
every effort to see that the 
Catholic boy is strengthened in 
his Faith, not weakened. 

The volunteer leaders—the 
Cubmasters and Scoutmasters— 
are ordinary mortals who may or 
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may not understand Catholic 
teaching. Usually, they are pub- 
lic-spirited and sincere, else they 
would not be giving their time 
free to this work. But they may 
not be trained in Catholic doc- 
trine. If the leader is an up- 
standing Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist or Jew, you can hardly ex- 
pect him to have been trained in 
a Catholic high school. 

Such a leader—and you can 
find this out by talking to him 
—may still be a fine influence on 
your son. If he is willing to see 
that your son’s faith is strength- 
ened and not weakened, and if he 
lives up to his promises, then 
there will be no harm in allow- 
ing your son to join his group. 
Of course, membership in a 
Catholic unit is ideal. If your 
local Church has no Scout 
groups, then you can examine 
the others and satisfy yourself 
that they are sound. 

Incidentally, one of the great 
reasons some churches are with- 
out Packs and Troops is the ab- 
sence of leaders. Men and wo- 
men are urgently needed to lead 
youth. It is hard work, but it 
is as rewarding as any commun- 
ity service can be. 

How about the other youth 
agencies? Are they better or 
worse than the Boy Scouts? My 
own feeling is that the strength 
of any service to boys depends 
largely on the caliber of its 
leadership. The Boy Scouts 
have undoubtedly attracted a 
high type of men and women to 
their program. But they have no 
monopoly of good leadership. If 
you have a choice, therefore, 
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between two youth groups, pick 


the one which has the better 
leader. How do you know? By 
making a visit to the meeting 
and interviewing the leader. 
You'll be able to tell. And then, 
later, continue your interest in 
what your boy is doing. Encour- 
age him, ask questions, help him 
and make sure that the program 
is good for him. If you are not 
willing to take this interest, it 
would be better for your boy 
that you keep him at home. I 
believe that every sincere youth 
leader would confirm that opin- 
ion. 

Scouting happens to be the 
largest boys’ group in the United 
States. Its membership of about 
two million exceeds all others. 
The 400,000 Catholic Scouts are 
more than any of the other Cath- 
olic boys’ groups have. The Boy 
Rangers have about 37,000; the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade about 
40,000; the Catholic Central 
Verein about 25,000; the Colum- 
bian Squires of the Knights of 
Columbus about 35,000. 

The C.Y.O. (Catholic Youth 
Organization) is a fast-growing 
organization that is meeting 
with wide approval. But the 
C.Y.O. is not in competition with 
the Scouts. Usually, the C.Y.0. 
is the all-embracing youth agen- 
cy in the parish. In our church, 
for example, the C.Y.O. includes 
in a loose organization the 
Christophers, the Girl Scouts, 
the Junior Sodalities, and the 
Boy Scouts. 

There is one distinguished fea- 
ture of the Boy Scouts which 
every parent should understand. 
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It is an outdoor program. From 
ages nine to twelve, the boys are 
called Cubs, and meet weekly 
in the home of one woman who 
is called a Den Mother. At 
twelve, the boy becomes a Scout, 
and he will meet weekly in a 
Troop. The Scouts spend a great 
deal of time in the open—pass- 
ing their Scout tests, camping 
and hiking. At fifteen, the boy 
either assumes leadership in his 
Troop or joins one of the Sen- 
ior Scout activities—Sea Scout- 
ing, Air Scouting, Explorer 
Scouting, and so on. 

All these years, he is learning 
new skills through his personal 
advancement program, he is 
learning to live with a group of 
his fellows (the basis of citi- 
zenship), and he is gradually 
taught to assume leadership (the 
saddest lack in the world today). 
The Scout program does not en- 
visage athletic teams, except in- 
cidentally to the other program. 

Through the entire Scout 
years—from nine to eighteen or 
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more— every Scout is taught to 
model his life after a great pro- 
mise he makes. He promises to 
do his best to do his duty “to 
God and my country.” He pro- 
mises to be “brave, clean and 
reverent.” 


When you are examining the 
group your son is to join, make 
sure these principles are being 
carried out. Supplementing the 
work of school, Church and 
home—but not replacing the 
work of any of those three— 
Scouting can be a potent force 
for good. 


After your boy has been a 
Scout for awhile, ask to see the 
Ad Altare Dei award—the re- 
ward for service to the altar of 
God. The Catholic boy can re- 
ceive it for serving at Holy 
Mass and for doing other work 
for his own Church. The Ad 
Altare Dei award can well be 
the high point of your son’s 
participation in the world of 
Scouting. 


Wonderful Machines In Your Body 


The liver, the largest and one of the most important organs in 
your body, contains many millions of cells. Each cell contains 225,- 
000,000,000 water molecules, 2,900,000,000 molecules of fat, and 53,- 
000,000 millions of protein molecules. 

The heart of a grown man beats normally 70 times a minute, the 
heart of a woman 80 times a minute. Your heart is perhaps the hard- 
est working machine in existence. It beats about 40,000,000 times a 
year. The rate of heartbeat is in proportion to size of body. For in- 
stance, the heart of a newborn baby beats at a rate of 140 times a 


minute. 


Even a tombstone says good things about man when he’s 


down.—T. J. McInerney. 
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Y husband is known as a 
white collar worker. Why? 
I have not been able to fathom, 
because his collar is not white 
five minutes after he has put on 
a clean shirt. He has a bad habit 
of tugging at his collar and run- 
ning his fingers between his 
collar and his neck. I believe he 
is a worker, though—not around 
the house, but he must work very 
hard at his office. 

He holds a very responsible 
position with a large oil com- 
pany. While he is not the actual 
head of the whole thing, he is a 
departmental head and probably 
if there were real fairness in 
this world he would be the head. 

He is away from me nine 
hours every week day. His work- 
ing day is eight hours long but 
the going takes one half hour 
and the return one half hour. 

After his second cup of coffee 
he appears rested and refreshed 
and in this condition he departs 
for his work but when he re- 
turns in the evening he is more 
like a wilted petunia. I feel that 
he must give full, pressed down, 
running over measure of his 
dear energy because he is barely 
able to make it to the davenport 
and stretch there on his six 
feet two inches of lean masculin- 


ity. 


THE MAN I LOVE 
as seen by his wife 


FRANCES 


DENHAM 


I know that he has to make 
many decisions and that his 
opinion is much sought after. 
Very frequently in relating some 
office incident he will say, “And 
I said, Boss, I said” or “And I 
just simply told him, I did.” He 
probably knows that I am not 
interested in what the others 
have said; therefore, he confines 
his quoting to his own sagacious 
conclusions and ultimatums. 

I believe his heavy mental 
duties tend to make him jittery 
and a bit cagey. I could never 
label him as cantankerous for I 
never allow him to get to quite 
that stage. When he _ shows 
symptoms of short temper | 
suggest that he go down the 
street for a bottle of beer. Beer 
mellows my husband. 

I could very well go back to 
our courting days but should he 
happen to read this, it would be 
most displeasing to him. If I 
ever border on what he terms 
the “mushy” he reminds me that 
we are just ready to go into our 
respective fifties and that we 
have three grown children. 

Speaking of children reminds 


me of their births, the three, ; 
two boys and one girl. I belong- bi 
ed to a family myself, was a hi 
daughter to a father and a rs 


mother, and a sister to a gil! 
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younger than I. Never once have 
I ever heard my husband say 


curl of a single eyelash, or the 
nail of an index finger of any of 
the fruits of our union even 
slightly resembled any of the 
anatomies of those who happen- 
ed to be born on my side. 


Bill, our oldest, according to 
my husband, looked exactly like 
his grandfather (paternal) ; Bob, 
our second looked like some cou- 
sin (papa’s side) and Mary 
Anne, last born to us, who looks, 
to me, exactly like my own dear 
sister, looks (and I quote my 
husband) enough like his oldest 
sister to be her twin. 


Well, what if my children do 
resemble their father’s folks? I 
just hope that they make as nice 
grown-ups as his people did. 


Some years back, what with 
tonsilectomies, and impacted 
wisdom teeth and ringworm, my 
husband’s salary would not run 
the house and pay the doctors. 
I decided to go to work. 


It was arranged that the 
father of our home, who got 
home fully forty-five minutes be- 
fore my arrival, would get the 
evening meal. We ate well, and 
greasily, but at the end of one 
short month our grocery bill had 
doubled and my darling had a 
severe case of dyspepsia and 
heart burn. The increased food 
bill plus this new doctor bill for 
him devoured my salary and he 
suggested that I resign, which I 
did. I did not agree readily to 
this, You see I really wanted to 
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that the nasal appendages, or the’ 


resign after the first working 
day, but my husband is the type 
that likes to assert his author- 
ity—likes to feel that he has 
foresight and that he knows 
what is best for all of his fam- 
ily. Particularly he likes to see 
me come slowly around to his 
point of view. I try to arrive at 
his point of view very slowly, 
even though I arrived days be- 
fore he did, because this affords 
him much self-satisfaction, and 
when he is self-satisfied he’s 
magnificent and benevolent, and 
what more could a wife want 
from a husband than magnifi- 
cence and benevolence? 


I recognize the truth of that 
old axiom that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own 
country. My husband has a very 
splendid, very uplifting influ- 
ence on the nieces and the nep- 
hews. They all flock to him for 
advice and seem impressed with 
the lofty nobility of his ideas. 
I rejoice in that. Would that my 
husband might impress our sons 
with the importance of taking 
care of the traffic ticket as it is 
received and the futility of al- 
lowing tickets to .accumulate. 


I can not hope to enumerate 
all of his virtues. I just know 
that I married him, and I love 
him and I felt that he is differ- 
ent from every other man in 
the world. Sometimes I could 
kill him, but I never have! The 
times I love him are so many 
more than the times I feel that 
he is a braying donkey in male 
form that I feel I really love him 
—and that he is in love with me. 
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She’s My Mother! 


Priest-Son’s Tribute to 
CATHOLIC MOTHER OF 1949 


ON May 4th, the Feast of St. 
Monica, announcement was 
made that Mrs. Richard Loeffler 
of Sacred Heart Parish, Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts had been 
chosen Catholic Mother of 1949 
by the National Catholic Confer- 
ence on Family Life, which an- 
nually bestows the honor. 


Mrs. Loeffler is the mother of 
12 children, ten living. Five of 
them priests and one a nun. One 


child died in infancy and another 
was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

The five priests, all her living 
sons, are: the Revs. James D. 
Loeffler, S.J., professor at Bos- 
ton College; Richard A. Loeffler, 
C.M., pastor at Our Lady of Le- 
banon parish, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.; Vincent C. Loeffler, C.M., 
Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Kanchow, China; Charles M. 
Loeffler, S.J., professor at Bag- 
dad College, Bagdad, Iraq, and 
Paul J. Loeffler, C.M., pastor at 
Tang-kiang, Kiangsi, China. 

The nun is Sister Theresa of 
the Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul stationed at St. 
Joseph’s Villa, Norfolk, Va. The 
other living children are Cather- 
ine, prevented by ill health from 
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entering a convent; Mrs. Josepli 
Jason, Weymouth; Mrs. Alexan- 
der Healey, Weymouth, and Mnf 
Charles Schill, Syracuse, N. Y. & 


Mrs. Loeffler and her hus 
band plan to celebrate their gol. 
den marriage jubilee in August, 
1950. 

Born Catherine Anna Tucker 
at South Boston, Mrs. Loeffler 
worked in an architect’s office in 
Boston before her marriage. 

The Rev. William D. Keenaz, 
pastor at Sacred Heart Church, 
says that Mrs. Loeffler, a men: 
ber of the Third Order of & 
Francis, is “an enthusiastic ani 
ardent supporter of parish at 
tivities.” 

“Each morning, at the paris! 
Mass, Mrs. Loeffler, usually a 
companied by her husband, isi 
daily communicant,” he states 
“Though always a busy mothe 
while rearing her family, sh 
made time to read. On numer 
ous occasions, the local librarial 
has called upon her to read cer 
tain books about which ther 
might be some question of moral 
ity, and has then accepted he! 
judgment as to their suitabilit 
for circulation. This in a tow 
predominantly Protestant!” 
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Mrs. Loeffler was characteriz- 
ed by the hardy virtues. It could 
hardly be otherwise than that 
her family would indeed be of 
the backbone-of-the-nation type. 


The following tribute was 
made by Mrs. Loeffler’s oldest 
son, Father James Loeffler: 


Looking back from maturity 
to the trials of the early years 
of their marriage life, their con- 
stant calm energy and cheerful- 
ness amaze me. Working 70 
hours a week in a grocery store 
for $12 a week, dad still made 
time for a garden, fruit and 
chickens to supplement the in- 
come. I recall him out at day- 
break with pickaxe and spade 
clearing rocks and brush from 
} land to extend his garden—and 
it was never without its flowers 
and beauty too. 


With outside toilets, kerosene 
lamps that had to be cleaned and 
filled daily, and with no labor 
saving devices, mother always 
managed to keep us clean and 
well-dressed, doing huge piles of 
washing, mending and darning 
each week, baking all our own 
bread (at least 12 huge loaves 
and biscuits twice a week), cook- 
ing big wholesome meals regular- 
ly three times a day, doing all 
her own housework and cleaning. 
Care of the babies was, of course, 
a never-ending task. For a frail 
little woman, not well when she 
married and frequently sick or 
needing operations, all this now 
Seems incredible. But she was 
filed with faith, enthusiasms, 
and the joy of living, and these 
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with her utter devotedness to her 
home duties and family and her 
clever management made all 
things possible. 


From the time I was able to 
reach the sink by climbing on 
a chair, I helped with the dishes. 
As each child grew older, his or 
her little duties and responsibil- 
ities about the house increased— 
feeding the chickens, bringing 
in the coal and wood, sweeping, 
dusting, making our own beds, 
setting and clearing the table 
for meals. Thus we helped to 
make mother and dad’s burdens 
lighter, and it seemed a matter 
of course to us, and kept us 
around home and under her ever 
watchful eye. 


At mother’s insistence, dad 
asked for (and got) raises in 
pay as the babies came, one or 
two dollars at a time, until when 
there were 10 children and sky- 
rocketing prices during the first 
World War, he was making the 
munificent sum of $25 per week. 


At first mom and dad tried to 
own their own home, but the 
commuting distance from the 
city to a farm was too far, so 
they attempted to build one near 
the city. The building contrac- 
tor failed after the foundations 
were laid, and all their hard- 
earned and more hardly saved 
dollars were spent in paying off 
the laborers one by one, who 
came to the house to collect the 
wages due them by the contrac- 
tor. So the hope of owning a 


home was abandoned until the 
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family was raised. Thenceforth, 
the chief effort was to be near 
the church, near a parochial 
school, and in a neighborhood 
where there were good compan- 
ions for the children. 


For most of us, there was little 
influence outside of the home, 
church and school. Outside com- 
panions, playmates and activities 
were few—and carefully super- 
vised. We had our home work, 
and helping one another; we had 
our chores, and these done we 
had games to play with one an- 
others. Movies, even after they 
became prevalent, were a great 
rarity. 


Perhaps better than the young- 
er children, I had opportunity to 
experience, and later to admire, 
our parents’ dealings with us in 
the matter of money. I started 
earning some money in various 
little ways from the age of 10 
or 11, and by the time I was 
graduated from grammar school 
had about $100 in the bank and 
at the end of high school about 
$400. This in spite of the fact 
that they were frequently down 
to their last penny after econo- 
mizing in everything. But also, 
I had learned never to ask for 
anything—for candy, sodas, trips 
to the beach, playthings, etc. If 
we went for a trip, I took money 
out of my own bank and paid for 
my own carfare. When I needed 
a bicycle to get back and forth 
to school and to my job, I paid 
for it myself. I brought by own 
money for school collections, and 
books, and when there was tui- 


tion to be’ paid, I paid it myself 
(though I confess I begged re- 
ductions and got it for about 
half price). 


But most of all, this keeping 
and spending of our own money, 
taught us the meaning of both 
thrift and generosity. Christ- 
mas and birthday presents for 
one another really meant a sacri- 
fice and a depletion of carefully 
hoarded savings, but were joy- 
fully given. I remember once 
dividing up $1.58 (which was all 
I had) between mother and dad 
for their wedding anniversary 
present. As soon as I had a reg- 
ular wage for after school work 
($2.50 a week) of course I paid 
my own board at home—half of 
what I made at first and then 
gradually increased until I was 
paying $12 a week working full 
time. 


The environment of home was 
as near to that of a little semin- 
ary as it could be. Never have 
I heard the least bad word used 
there. A hired woman came in 
to help out once in an emergency, 
and was packed out hurriedly the 
same day because she used some 
mild profanity. Mother or dad 
never said a bad word. Modesty 
in dress and behaviour was very 
strictly enforced for such a large 
family, even when it came to 
washing and dressing the babies. 
A person who was divorced or 4 
scoffer at religion, was some- 
thing we had heard about with 
horror, but had never known, 
nor would anyone with a smirch- 
ed reputation ever have been ad- 


mitted to our home or acquain- 
tance. Beer and wine were fre- 
quently on hand, but kept for 
company (which came Sunday 
afternoons) or for special occa- 
sions, when they were served in 
small quantities and everyone, 
even the little ones, given a taste. 
No one in our house ever took 
too much, or seemed to have any 
inclination to. There might even 
be a bottle of brandy on the shelf 
sometimes, but that of course, 
was for cooking, or for medicine 
when someone was sick. 


The diocesan paper, the Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, and 
other Catholic magazines were 
always on hand—and read! And 
from the library we were told to 
ask for Fr. Finn’s books and oth- 
ers of the sort. There were of 
course holy pictures in our living 
room and bed rooms, and little 
statues which we frequently ar- 
ranged as shrines, with a crib 
for Christmas. The liturgical 
year was quite carefully observ- 
ed, giving up things during Lent 
and Advent, attending all Holy 
Week services, with special cele- 
brations for various feast days. 


Of course, mother was the 
moving spirit in all this, and 
her faith was always a very liv- 
ing thing with her. She could 
see the hand of God in every- 
thing—even misfortunes — and 
knew that something good was 
going to come from every trial 
if we offered it up. She was 
never proud or ashamed of her 
poverty, and gladly and grate- 
fully accepted any gift of used 
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clothing or the like which might 
be offered. It brought merit to 
the givers and we would pray for 
them in return. For her health, 
and in spite of doctors’ warnings 
about her condition and the “im- 
possibility” of having more chil- 
dren, she placed herself in God’s 
hands and knew He would spare 
her for her family. He never 
failed her trust in Him. 


She never urged religious or 
priestly vocation on any of the 
children, though we knew she 
prayed for that happiness. When 
the time came for them to go, she 
gave smilingly and generously 
though it meant further sacri- 
fices. But when seven left with- 
in five years, the home did seem 
empty and she missed them so 
that she wept once in confiding 
to a friend—tears that she was 
later ashamed of. But as the 
years swiftly sped by, and one 
by one her sons were ordained, 
her whole life was one of pride 
in them. She would “sputter” 
at herself because she did not 
want to get her eyes red from 
tears of emotion at their first 
Mass and blessing, when she 
wanted to look so nice for the 
breakfast afterwards. When one 
of them would get up to preach 
at the parish church or anywhere 
that she could attend, she never 
knew what they said for her 
nervousness that they would 
stumble or forget what to say 
next. She would be praying for 
him all through the sermon. She 
never knew where she would find 
one of them in the confessional, 
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and three times had the surprise 
of finding out that she had gone 
to one of her own sons in Con- 
fession. 

She was fortunate in having 
a quiet St. Joseph-like sort of 
man for her husband, who let 
her make all the decisions (very 
wisely) since he knew she had 
the welfare of the home and the 
children at heart. With her 
“spunk,” as he called it, she 
would never have stood for any 
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been bullied by anyone. If any- 
one did or said anything against 
her children, there was (and still 
is) a fighting fire in her eye that 
boded ill for the offender. And 
she had a fine sense of humor 
that could make her stop in the 
midst of a scolding or a punish- 
ment to laugh at a funny situa- 
tion. The children are all so 
proud of her that we are sure 
she is, “the best mother in the 


other kind, and could never have world.” 


Crusade Against Planned Rebellion 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, has adopted his intentions for 
the Holy Year of Jubilee, 1950. We quote one intention as illus- 
trating the class of associations to which our Catholic maternity 
or family guilds belong: “Realization of social justice through 


works of assistance to the humble and needy.” 

The humble are those who reverently bow to the Holy Will 
of God, our Creator: “The Lord God blessed them and said: 
Increase and multiply and fill the earth.” But the proud are 
those who by planned rebellion against the natural law raise 


their heads defiantly against God, the Creator. By planning to 
frustrate the Creation of immortal souls they make gods of 
themselves. As the pagans of old deified their base passions 
of intemperance and lust by worshipping Bacchus and Venus, 
so those who teach contraception degrade human dignity by 
deifying vice. As Saints Jerome and Cyprian teach: “A vice in 
the heart is an idol on the altar,” and “Whatever man prefers to 
God, he makes a god unto himself.” 

In righteous indignation, we, the members of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, pledge to organize maternity or 
family guilds in every unit of state branches in preparation for 
the Holy Year of Jubilee. In accordance with the intention of 
the Holy Father we pledge ourselves by works of assistance 
and by teaching the sublime dignity of parenthood to turn the 
flood of immorality away from our young people. In this way 
we will build up the living Mystical Body of Christ—to quote 
the late Holy Father, Pius XI, “raise up fellow-citizens of the 
Saints—that the worshippers of God and our Savior may daily 
adopted by NCWU. 
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FEARFUL EYES 


A Short Story 


KATHIE BETH WALTER 


FARLY evening sounds of the 
city grew faint in Ellen’s 
ears as she sighed, carefully 
folding the last freshly ironed 
pair of Ronnie’s rompers. She 
smiled at the perky yellow duck 
which she had so lovingly em- 
broidered on the small! pocket 
and involuntarily her warm 
hands caressed the tiny suit. It 
was still a miracle, the wonder- 
ful child they had waited for so 

The doorbell 


rang. Ellen 


pressed reddened hands to her 


damp temples. “Dear God, I 
hope it isn’t Bob and Wylma 
tonight. I can’t stand having 
her touch Ronnie .. .” 

Wearily she opened the front 
door. Her brother smiled affec- 
tionately down at her. Wylma, 
his bride of a month, stood be- 
side him, drumming her black 
calf pumps on the porch steps. 

Ellen displayed a friendliness 
she did not feel. 

“Bob! and Wylma! Come in. 
I was just finishing the iron- 
ing.” 

She took their wraps and led 
them into the living-room. Bob 
sank leisurely into the inviting 
lounging chair near the fire- 
place, casually running his long 
fingers across one of the tiny 
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houses in the design of the tap- 
istry. Ellen watched as he care- 
fully inspected his glasses, hold- 
ing them up to the light of the 
soft bridge-lamp. 


Ellen settled tiredly upon the 
rose davenport across from Bob, 
but Wylma, standing uneasily 
near the fireplace, searched the 
room and listened attentively. 
The lone silver button on her 
black wool dress glistened in the 
firelight. Her small, aggressive 
face, with its fairly long, pointed 
nose and determined chin was 
emphasized by her severe coif- 
fure, which was arranged in a 
neat bun at the nape of her 
white neck. Ellen thought she 
looked every bit the successful 
businesswoman she was. Wyl- 
ma’s father had died several 
years ago and she had compet- 
ently taken over his wholesale 
radio business. 


She wondered what Bob could 
possibly see in this spoiled, only 
child, who always had her own 
way. There was something 
strange about Wylma which 
Ellen could not quite place in 
words. Perhaps it was just the 
way her brows gathered verti- 
cal lines when she was dis- 
pleased. 
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“Where is Ronnie, Ellen?” 
Wylma’s black eyes, with their 
high, cool brows, traveled slowly 
over Ellen’s flushed face. 

“He’s in the nursery,” she 
stammered, lowering her blue 
eyes. “I put him to bed an hour 
ago.” 

“Oh.” Wylma smoothed the 
pleated skirt of her black dress, 
gracefully sinking into the bar- 
rel-back chair near the flicker- 
ing fire. The flames leaped high 
for a moment, illuminating 
Wylma’s face. Ellen saw the 
harsh vertical lines of anxiety 
on her brow disappear. 

“She’s relieved that she 
doesn’t have to see him tonight,” 
Ellen mused. “She won’t have to 


pretend tonight that she loves 
my child.” 

Slowly replaced his 
glasses, then reached for a cigar- 
ette in his pocket. 

“How about a little music, 


ladies?” He unwound his long 
legs, walking deliberately to- 
ward the radio near Wylma. He 
tuned in an orchestra. : 

“Bob! Turn it down, you'll 
wake Ronnie!” Wylma’s fore- 
head wrinkled in displeasure as 
she glared at him. Her silver 
earrings sparkled in the fire- 
light and Ellen, watching her, 
wondered again how Bob, who 
had waited so long before 
marrying, had come to choose 
this woman... Bob, who was al- 
ways so particular and so right 
in everything he did . . . Bob, 
who at 35 owned his small, but 
well-paying dry goods store on 


Monroe Street. Ellen sighed, re. 
laxing for the first time in many 
hours. The ironing had been 2® 
large one... 

Suddenly they heard a crash 
and a loud cry. 

Accusingly Wylma turned to 
Bob. “See what you did, you 
awakened Ronnie!” Ellen noticed 
her white fingers curl into , 
tight fist... 

Bob ran a slender hand over 
his thinning hair. 

“I’m sorry, sis,” he apologized, 
turning to Ellen. 

“That’s all right,” she smiled 
weakly. “I guess he wanted to 
see his company, anyway. I’! 
bring him down for a little 
while.” 

Soon Ronnie, all smiles, his 
blue eyes puffy from sleep, todi- 
led into the room. 

“Hello there, Chief!” Bob 
turned, holding out his arms, but 
Ronnie waddled unsteadily over 
to Wylma, the big feet of his 
flannel sleepers dragging on the 
floor. 

“Hooooo!” He looked up at 
her white face, stretching out 
his small arms. 

Ellen saw Wylma moisten her 
red lips and swallow hard, un- 
clinching her fists. 

“Hello, darling, how are yol 
tonight? Did we wake you up?” 
Her tone, honey-smooth, made it 
obvious to Ellen the girl] had re 
gained her composure. 

Soon Ronnie, in Wylma’ 
arms, was jabbering away « 
mile-a-minute, clinging to the 
large silver button on her black 
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waist. She held him tightly, 
kissing his blonde, tousled head. 
Ronnie lisped something which 
sounded vaguely like ‘““Willmee!” 
Wylma’s face brightened. 


“Why, you said my name! 
You’re a precious little fellow, 
do you know that?” Warmly she 
gave him another hug and then 
it happened. Ellen sat waiting 
for it. The same thing had oc- 
cured before. 


Wylma’s_ fingers stiffened, 
growing loose and cold around 
the child. The vertical lines 
returned upon her brow and her 
eyes grew darker. Red lips 
formed a straight line as she got 
up quickly, carrying the bewil- 
dered baby over to Bob. Ellen 
acutely sensed her dislike of 
Ronnie. Wylma just couldn’t 
pretend! 

“Hold him, will you Bob, he’s 
rather heavy.” Her _ tone, 
strangely flat, betrayed her. 

“l’'d never trust that woman 
with my child,” Ellen vowed. 


“T’ll take him back upstairs,” 
Ellen whispered softly to Bob 
after a while. 


She changed Ronnie’s diaper 
and tucked him into his crib, 
kissing him tenderly. “Prec- 
ious,” she murmured, “mother 
would die if anything happened 
to you... .” 

Bob and Wylma left soon af- 
ter Ellen came downstairs, say- 
ing Bob had an early meeting in 
the morning. Thankfully she 
saw them off, thinking, even 
with John working nights, that 
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she’d rather be alone than enter- 
tain Wylma... 

Ellen put away the ironing 
board after they left. She heard 
the telephone ring impatiently 
and it frightened her. She hur- 
ried into the living-room. 

“Hello?” Her rough fingers 
clutched the receiver tightly. 


“Hello? Mrs. Taylor? This is 
the nurse at the factory. Your 
husband was injured this eve- 
ning while running the drill 
press. It isn’t serious, but his 
right arm will keep him from 
working for several days. He 
wants you to come and pick him 
up. I don’t think he should try 
to drive home.” 


Ellen swallowed nervously. 
“T’ll be there as soon as I can.” 
What of Ronnie sleeping 


peacefully in his warm bed up- 


stairs? She couldn’t take him 
on a twenty mile trip. It was 
ten miles each way, for the 


plant was located way outside 
the city limits. 

Frantically she dialed a neigh- 
bor down the street, but no one 
answered. 


Dully Ellen let the receiver 
drop. What was she going to 
do? 

She thought of Wylma and 
Bob. She knew they would be 
home by now. 


“Oh, but I can’t trust her 
with my baby!” Ellen debated. 
She had to bring John home 
from the factory and it would 
be all right, with Bob here, 
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Ellen dialed their number 
stiffly. 

“Hello?” Wylma’s cool voice 
answered. 

“Hello, Wylma, this is Ellen. 
John’s injured his arm at the 
factory and I must bring him 
home as soon as possible. He 
can’t drive the car. Could you 
and Bob come back for a while 
and take care of Ronnie? I’d cer- 
tainly appreciate it.” 

Ellen thought Wylma’s voice 
sounded reluctant. 

“Well, Bob’s sleeping. He has 
a meeting early in the morn- 
ing.” There was a pause. “But 
T’ll come over right away.” 

Ellen was tempted to say 
“No!” but she thought of John. 

“T’ll be waiting,” she replied 
slowly, hanging up the receiver. 

Within fifteen minutes Wylma 
arrived. Ellen gave her a few 
instructions in case Ronnie 
should wake up and then she 
was gone, taking the same taxi 
Wylma had used. 

The drive home from the fac- 
tory was an uneasy one. Ellen 
worried about jarring John’s 
arm. The rough road prevented 
fast driving. She worried about 
Ronnie at home with Wylma. 
How she wished Bob had been 
able to come along with Wylma! 

“What’s the matter, honey? 
You look so worried.” John’s 
considerate voice made her relax 
momentarily. 

“T’'ll be all right, it’s nothing 
serious.” 

Stepping on the accelerator 
harder, biting her worried lips, 


Ellen watched for signs of any 
kind of activity as they ap- 
proached the house. Everything 
downstairs was dark. 

“I wonder where Wylma is,” 
Ellen puzzled, turning to John. 

“Let’s get in the house,” he 
said shortly, “I want to go to 
bed.” 

“Of course you do, darling, 
I’m sorry,” Ellen replied peni- 
tently, helping him from the 
car. 

She pushed the door open, 
assisting John into the still 
house. 

She turned on the bridge 
lamp, seating her husband on 
the davenport. 

“Wylma!” she called, but no 
answer came. 

Feverishly she ascended the 
stairway, turning toward the 
nursery. With hand on the door 
knob, Ellen stopped, for she 
heard a peculiar noise. Listen- 
ing a moment, she softly enter- 
ed the room. Pale moonlight 
caressed Ronnie’s angelic, sleep- 
ing face. 

Wylma, shoulders’ shaking 
with sobs, knelt before his crib. 

“Wylma! What’s the matter? 
Is he all right?” 

The sobbing girl looked at 
Ellen through wet lashes. “He’s 
fine .. .” she choked. 

“Then why are you crying?” 
Quickly Ellen knelt beside her, 
placing her arms about Wylma’s 
trembling shoulders. 

“It’s nothing . . .” Wylma 
drew a deep breath, preparing 
to rise. 
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“Tell me,” Ellen urged, “it 
might make you feel better.” 

Wylma turned to Ellen, 
breaking down. 

“Oh, Ellen, if you only knew 
what I’ve been through these 
past few months, seeing Ronnie 
every time we visit you! He’s 
the very image of the child I 
lost five years ago. I was mar- 
ried before; I don’t suppose Bob 
told you. My husband was killed 
overseas. The baby caught pneu- 
monia the same year...I 
vowed I’d never love anything 
again, after I lost them both. I 
didn’t want to get hurt ever 
again... I wanted to die until 
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I met Bob. He was so kind and 
understanding. I’m surprised he 
didn’t tell you.” She searched 
Ellen’s damp face in the moon- 
light. 

Ellen patted Wylma’s shoul- 
ders gently. “No, he didn’t tell 
me,” she replied thoughtfully. 
“But it certainly clears up a lot 
of things.” She added softly. 
“Perhaps you’ll have a Ronnie 
of your own some day, for 
keeps.” 

Wylma’s smile made Ellen’s 
throat catch. “Perhaps we shall.” 
Ellen’s fingers tightened around 
Wylma’s in a new feeling of 
friendship and affection. 


901000 New Babies 


The estimated birth rate for March 1949, 24.0 per 1,000 population 
excluding armed forces overseas, was about the same as the rate 
for the corresponding month of last year. As in 1948 the birth rate 
adjusted for seasonality has varied little during the first 3 months. 
The birth rate on an annual basis for the first quarter of 1949 (23.7) 
was close to the figure (23.9) for the comparable period of 1948. How- 
ever, last year the rate for the first 3 months was below the annual 
rate (24.4). The rise in the latter part of 1949 was greater than could 
be expected from “normal” seasonal variation. 


The 302,000 births estimated as registered in March of this year 
was slightly greater than the number for the same month of 1948. 
The cumulative number for the first quarter of 1949 was a little below 
that estimated for the same period of last year. The new England 
Division (excluding Massachusetts) was the only area for which the 
provisional number of births for the first quarter was appreciably less 
in 1949 than in 1948. 


The total number of births (registered and unregistered com- 
bined) is estimated at 314,000 for March 1949 giving a total of 901,000 
for the first quarter of the year.—Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin. 
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A housewife advises... 


PLAN 


| 6 Your Work 


CHARLOTTE APA 


A FRIEND and neighbor was 
contemplating marriage. She 
thought of all the responsibili- 
ties involved in keeping up a 
home; in caring for babies that 
might come regularly; of the 
many utility bills that would pile 
up when finances were low; of 
the meals, meals, and more 
meals that must be prepared day 
after day; a man to please, and 
innumerable routine tasks to 
perform. All these things en- 
tered her field of vision—a great 
pyramid of jobs, accompanied 
with unpleasant situations. The 
nearer she approached this 
staggering heap of jobs, the 
larger the pyramid became. More 
and more it obscured the vision 
ahead blotting out the joys of 
love, romance, and marriage. 


“You know,” she said to me 
one day, “I just don’t feel like 
going through with it all. The 
very thought of so much to do 
and so many things to look 
after utterly discourages me.” 


True, it would discourage 


anyone who looked upon jobs the 
way she seeing them, 
stacked upon each other in a 
great heap. She was mentally 
pyramiding tasks to be done 
over a long period of time rather 
than considering each morning 
only the things to be done that 
day. 

Do you heap your jobs, as did 
this woman, in a great pile that 
appears staggering, lowering 
your morale and obscuring the 
vision of what could be a cheer- 
ful outlook? If you think of 
everything that must be done 
the coming week, month, or year 
—a great pyramid of jobs—and 
needlessly fret and worry, such 
a sight may give you a feeling 
of being submerged or smother. 
ed at the bottom of the pile. 

Planning ahead is certainly 
advisable. But, as to the work 
to be done, I have learned to 
think each morning of what | 
have to accomplish THAT morn- 
ing. I have much to do every 
day but I find pleasure in doing 
it. I am a_ housewife. This 
morning enjoyed getting 
breakfast and seeing my hus- 
band happily off to his work. 
Then I had fun getting the baby 
bathed, dressed and fed. My 
happiness was contagious, the 
baby girl reflecting cheer and 
joy as she played with trinkets 
while I washed the dishes and 
tidied up a bit. Next we are 
going to the store a few blocks 
away and get our groceries for 
the day. The sun is shining, 80 
what a pleasant stroll we cal 
make of it. Stephanie, my little 
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girl, can enjoy the ride in her 
Taylor-tot and I can see how the 
neighbors are trimming their 
shrubbery or caring for their 
rockeries and flower beds. I gain 
new ideas and feel refreshed for 
the next task to be done. Step- 
hanie widens her world of new 
experiences and better under- 
standing. 


When the morning is over, I 
will consider the afternoon 
tasks. Some things to be done, 
certainly. But I shall not make 
a mental picture of them 
smothered under a pile of next 
week’s jobs. Only today is real, 
tomorrow is visionary. 

How did God manage the 
great work of creation? Cer- 
tainly a huge undertaking; but 
as recorded, it was well organ- 
ized and planned. No pyramid- 
ing was done. One thing at a 
time considered and accomplish- 
ed as stated in Genesis: 


“In the beginning God created 
the heaven and earth.” 


Innumerable details 
later. 


came 
At first there were no 
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plants, no animals, no people to 
worry about. 

“And God said, Let there be 
light; and there was light.” 

No fussing, no fretting, no 
complaining about so many 
things to be done. 

“ .,. and God divided the light 
from the darkness.” 

“And God called the light day, 
and the darkness He called night. 
And the evening and morning 
were the first day.” 

Here was an orderly progres- 
sion from one work to another. 
There was no hurrying as we 
might think of it and no confus- 
ion. One task at a time con- 
sidered and completed. This con- 
tinued for six days and then 
came a day of rest. Very 
simple. Try it and worries will 
vanish. Do not make drudgery 
of your work by pyramiding 
tasks that should be below the 
horizon. Morning tasks are not 
staggering; 
planned for the afternoon. As 
stated in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 


Bulletin—NCWC. 


The Anglican Bishops of Jamaica, the Windward Island, 
Guiana, Nassau, Barbados, Antigua and Honduras, Caribbean 
countries, issued a pastoral letter condemning birth control 
“unequivocally” on account of it being contrary to God’s law. 
They said in part: “To safeguard the sacredness of Holy ma- 
trimony, we the Bishops in Synod assembled, feel bound to 
condemn unequivocally the recommendations contained in the 
report of the West Indies Royal Commission concerning birth 
control measures as contrary to the laws of God. The solution 
of this, and any other such problem, is to be sought and found 
in the teaching of individual responsibility and self control. 


neither are those ~ 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


OW often in every family 

isn’t the all-important ques- 
tion asked by parents, relatives, 
and friends, “What are you go- 
ing to be when you grow up?” 
“How do you want to spend your 
life?” 

Boys and girls, your life is 
yours to spend as you choose. 
Spend it, however, you must— 
moment by moment, day by day, 
year by year. You can’t hoard 
your life. You probably heard 
much about the evils of hoard- 
ing and the wisdom of investing 
in war bonds a few years ago. 
Well, since you have your life to 
spend be sure that you invest 
it carefully and prayerfully 
where a hundred per cent inter- 
est is guaranteed. 

Have you ever thought of buy- 
ing the golden Bonds of Reli- 
gion, the Blessed Bonds of Pov- 
erty, Chastity, and Obedience? 
God promises a reward no one 
can surpass in the words, 
“Everyone who leaves house, or 
brothers or sisters, or father or 
mother for My name’s sake, shall 
receive a hundredfold in this life 
and the everlasting happiness 
in the life to come.” Isn’t this 
a wonderful promise? And God 
Who is the Way, the Truth, and 


the Life cannot go back on His 
Word. 

Most parents are happy when 
their daughter becomes a nun. 
They come to realize that with 
all their loving attention they 
could never make their daughter 
as deeply happy as she is in her 
vocation. The richest, kindest 
parents know they can never 
match the wonderful reward God 
has promised them. 

This month, when children 
have so very much time to think, 
I should like to direct a few 
thoughts to girls on vocations. 
If you attend a Catholic school, 
you probably heard much during 
March (vocation month) on this 
subject. And you may plan on 
hearing more because it is the 
wish of Our Holy Father, that 
time and effort be spent in help- 
ing boys and girls to become 
“vocation-minded.” 

Well, first of all, vocation 
means calling. God does the call- 
ing. He does not, in this day and 
age, send an angel to whisper 
His invitation in your ear, but 
He does nevertheless call many. 
He may call you by letting you 
become very interested in re 
ligious life, or perhaps He gives 
you a very deep piety and love 
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for Him with a desire to do 
something more than you are 
now doing. Father Lord, S.J., 
says that a sign of a religious 
vocation is if, “I should like to 
be always clothed in sanctifying 
grace, near to God, doing the 
work that the Lord did on earth, 
and making the world a happier 
and holier lot.” Are you sure 
that you have not heard God’s 
calling you at some time or oth- 
er? Think. Listen to that wee, 
small voice within you. 


When God calls a young girl 
to the convent, He also gives her 
the necessary qualities she needs 
to live such a life. They are: 
good health and morals, average 
talent, and a liking for convent 
life. 

Girls, it is very important to 
answer His call when He calls. 
Your future happiness depends 
on your following the vocation 
God has in mind for you. So, I 
would suggest the beautiful prac- 
tice of reciting three Hail Marys 
each day for the intention to 
know your vocation and the 
grace to follow it. It ‘was 
Bishop Noll who so well wrote, 
“A vocation to the religious life, 
or even to the married life, 
should call for prayer, because 
Satan seems to be more busy to 
keep you off that safe track than 
your Guardian Angel is to keep 
you on it.” 

All young girls have “pockets 
full of dreams.” Girls in the con- 
vents still have dreams too, but 
they are no longer dreams of 
their own glory but rather of the 
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glory of God and the saving of 
souls. 


St. Ligouri tells us that next 
to Baptism, a religious vocation 
is the greatest grace God can 
betsow on a soul. If young girls 
knew the peace and happiness 
found in giving their lives to 
the education of youth, nursing 
the sick, caring for the poor, 
neglected and aged, our children 
would not seek knowledge of God 
and find no teacher; the sick 
would not ask for care and find 
no religious nurse; the neglect- 
ed, poor and aged would not want 
for the attention of devoted 
sisters. 


So, my dear friends, give your 
vocation much thought and pray- 
er. Pray to God that when He 
knocks (and He will) you will 
answer. 


If the reader of this little 
article is a young girl who is de- 
bating her choice of a state of 
life, and she wants to make sure 
of success and happiness in her 
vocation, perhaps she is one 
whom God is inviting to His 
Service. If she feels attracted 
to the life of a Franciscan order 
which has the privilege of Per- 
petual Adoration and whose work 
of the Poor Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis of Perpetual Adoration, they 
would be happy to know her, to 
answer all questions about their 
congregation and send her voca- 
tional literature about the order. 
She will be welcome to visit them 
in one of their houses or she 
may write to the following 


Motherhouse address: 
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Reverend Mother Provincial, 
Saint Francis Convent, Mount 
Alverno, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


I refer to the Franciscans be- 
cause I am one of them. Of 
course, the superior of any other 
Sisterhood will also be glad to 
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give you full information about 
the work of its members. 

I shall ask St. Francis of 
Assisi to bless you in his own 
words, “May the Lord bless thee 
and keep thee. May he show His 
countenance on thee and give 
thee peace.” 


were counted... 


Women Now Outnumber Men 


The ratio of males to females in the United States has 
been steadily decreasing since the early years of the century. 
In 1910, after a decade of heavy immigration to our shores, 
there were 1,060 males for every 1,000 females in our popula- 
tion. By the time of the 1940 Census, however, the ratio was 
down to 1,007 per 1,000; the excess of males in absolute num- 
bers then amounted to only about 450,000. The excess has since 
been erased, and has actually been converted into a deficit. 
For the first time in our history, there are fewer males than 
females in the population. In 1947, the deficit was more than 
one half million and the sex ratio was about 992 males per 
1,000 females, even when men in the armed forces overseas 


The ratio of males to females in the population varies 
considerably with age. At the early years of life, for example, 
there is always a surplus of males because more boys are born 
than girls. With advance in age, however, the excess of males 
is reduced by the higher death rate for this sex. Nevertheless, 
early in the century the sex ratio showed an increase with ad- 
vance in age. The explanation, of course, lies in the large in- 
flux of immigrants at that time, in which the men greatly out- 
numbered the women. In recent decades, however, the volume 
of immigration has been drastically curtailed, and a larger num- 
ber of females than males have come into the country. 
the effect of immigration thus reduced, the sex ratio has de- 
clined rapidly at the adult ages. Thus, at ages 15 to 44 years 
the ratio in 1947 was only 976 males per 1,000 females, as com- 
pared with 1,064 per 1,000 in 1910. At the same time, our for- 
eign-born population has been increasingly concentrated at the 
older ages. Even so, the sex ratio at ages 45 and over is below 
unity; in 1947 it was 978 per 1,000.—Statistical Bulletin. 
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and condem- 

nations:—Several hundred 
Catholic couples put their minds 
together after a nine-week CYO 
Marriage Forum at Jersey City 
and brought forth the following 
code of ethics for parents and 
prospective parents: 


“We condemn: 1) The current 
immodesty of fashion as harmful 
to the true dignity of woman- 
hood ; 

“2) Artificial birth-control 
under any and all circumstances 
as an offense against the law of 
the Church and against the nat- 
ural law. 

“We recommend: 1) That en- 
gaged couples adopt every means 
to safeguard purity since pre- 
martial sexual liberties are a 
dangerous threat to happy and 
holy unions; that Catholic 
couples, where possible, make it 
a practice to receive Communion 
together once a week; 

“2) That, in the interest of 
strengthening home life, as well 
as to promote good marriages, 
the home should once again be- 
come the center of family recrea- 
tion ; 

“3) That married couples, fol- 
lowing Scripture and Christian 
tradition, make serious efforts 
to respect and restore the hus- 
band as the head of the home; 

“4) That Grace at meals, the 
Family Rosary and Family 


Mass and Communion, where 
possible, be restored, since these 
are these chief bonds of family 
unity; 

“5) That parents exercise a 
rigid control over the reading 
material and recreation of their 
children ; 


“6) That the parents them- 
selves discharge their respons- 
ibility with regard to the sex 
education of their children; 


“7) That married couples buy 
on credit only when necessary; 


“8) That every Catholic couple 
have a priest as counselor and 
friend.” 

* 


Parties for “Teen-Agers:” 
Earnest cooperation of parents 
in the correction of a number 
of problems relating to grade- 
school students and ‘teen-agers’ 
has been solicited by Bishop 
James J. Byrne, Auxiliary of St. 
Paul, in a series of talks given 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Asserting that the problems 
have been a source of worry to 
teaching Sisters and priests, the 
Bishop asked the parents to co- 
operate in stopping mixed part- 
ies for grade-school children. He 
said it is wholesome and natural 
for grade school boys and girls 
to meet and play with compan- 
ions of their own sex and he de- 
plored silly romanticism promot- 
ed by motion pictures, maga- 
zine fiction and some misguided 
parents. The Bishop said that 
dinners in downtown hotels and 
clubs for eighth grade graduates 
are wholly undesirable. His Ex- 
cellency added that local high 
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school graduation parties often 
have turned into all-night cele- 
brations, and called upon the 
parents to discourage company- 
keeping by ‘teen-agers.’ He said 
when young people are old 
enough to attend mixed parties, 
they should have a frequent 
change of partners, not steady 
dates. Boys and girls of 18 are 


_in no position to marry, he de- 


clared, and should not be con- 
stantly together. 

The Bishop deplored the ad- 
verse effect on young people of 
broken homes, divorce, small 
families, neglect and pleasure- 
hunting in the present material- 
istic age. He also criticized bad 
movies, magazines and _ books, 
and secularized education. 


“The world is doing its best,” 
the Bishop said, “to paganize 
the sons of God who ought to be 
spiritual. Many parents neglect 
the spiritual and psychological 
welfare of their children. Guid- 
ance and sympathetic under- 
standing are needed in helping 
the child to choose his goal and 
the shortest and safest road to 
attain that goal. The technique 
of imparting this guidance re- 
quires common sense and firm- 
ness. Parents have a natural 
advantage in guidance by set- 
ting good example.” 

* * 

Restore home to rightful dig- 
nity: A gigantic turn-out of 
Holy Name men from all parts 
of the Cleveland diocese on May 
2 was exhorted by Archbishop 
John T. MeNicholas of Cincin- 
nati, to help “restore the home 
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to its rightful dignity and place” 
and to mould public opinion 
“which will lift marriage from 
its present sex degradation” to 
its true sacramental nature. 

“Men of Cleveland,” the Arch- 
bishop said, “you pledge your 
loyalty to the home as a divine 
institution, you recognize it as 
the sacred shrine of the family, 
which is the primary and funda- 
mental unit of the whole human 
race; you reverence the home 
as a moral entity that possesses 
rights from nature and from 
God, which can neither be alien- 
ated nor prescribed by any civil 
government or human authority; 
you uphold these rights as div- 
inely communicated, for they are 
antecedent and superior to those 
of all legislative assemblies; 
they are a sacred gift of God, 
which true courts of justice 
everywhere in the world and at 
all times must safeguard and 
defend.” 

The Archbishop called upon 
the Holy Name men to “enthrone 
again the wife and mother as a 
gentle but guiding mistress of 
the home” and to combat econ- 
omic conditions of the age which 
would force her “into the work- 
shop, to the neglect of her duties 
in the home and her responsibil- 
ities to her children.” 


“Condemn fearlessly Amer- 
ica’s disgraceful record of div- 
orce; speak out courageously 
against criminal birth prevent- 
ion and against late marriages 
of women which are deferred for 
unworthy motives,” the Arch- 
bishop declared. 
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Divorce in Philippines: Al- 
though the recent furor over the 
proposed liberalization of divorce 
in the revised Civil Code of the 
Philippines is beginning to die 
down, the effective campaign of 
protest waged by Catholic Phil- 
ippines has left a deep impres- 
sion in the minds of most of that 
country’s congressmen. 

Such was the tempo of the 
protests that finally, on April 
5, after a four-hour session, the 
lower chamber of the Philippines 
Legislature voted overwhelming- 
ly against any form of divorce. 
Congress thus abrogated abso- 
lute divorce and adopted legal 
separation instead. This latter 
gives spouses the right to sep- 
arate but prohibits them from 
remarrying. 

* 


Women forging own shackles: 
A national rally of 6,000 Cath- 
olic mothers from all parts of 
Britain were warned at London 
by Archbishop Richard Downey 
of Liverpool that women, eman- 
cipated only in recent times, are 
today forging their own shackles 
in a misguided quest for license 
instead of liberty. 

When women won their eman- 
cipation, Archbishop Downey 
said, it was naturally expected 
that they would be found “on 
the side of the angels,” but in 
some cases their very liberty 
“has gone to their heads like an 
intoxicant.” 

“It is particularly distres- 
sing,” he declared, “when we find 
woman advocating practices 
which make for her own moral 
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degradation—free love, legal- 
ized abortion, easier divorce and 
birth control. In addition to the 
birth controllers, there are also 
death controllers and life control- 
lers. In fact, these people are 
ready to control anything ex- 
cept themselves.” 

The Archbishop described the 
“death controllers” as those who 
advocate euthanasia, “a pleasant 
death for other people,” and the 
“life controllers” as those who 
aim “to decide who should and 
who should not have offspring.” 

“The mother is on trial at the 
grand assizes of the nation,” he 
continued. “On her use of her 
liberty depends the fate of man- 
kind.” 

ok ok * 

Federal Housing: The hope 
that members of Congress will 
make it clear in all discussions 
and considerations of a Federal 
housing bill that “it is designed 
fundamentally to meet the hous- 
ing needs of ordinary families 
with children in low earning 
income brackets” was expressed 
by Msgr. John O’Grady, secre- 
tary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, in recent 
testimony before the house of 
Representatives Bank and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

The Monsignor told the leg- 
islators: 

“T am sure that this committee 
has been reminded of the general 
prejudice against families with 
children in _ privately-operated 
housing projects throughout the 
entire country. This is some- 
thing to which we must con- 
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stantly keep on calling the 
attention of the American people. 
It is one of the great threats 
to family life in our country.” 

He also told the committee 
that “local authorities have been 
quite conservative in setting the 
income levels necessary for ad- 
mission to the projects as well 
as the levels necessary for con- 
tinued occupancy.” He pointed 
out that the income levels set in 
many communities make it dif- 
ficult for the ordinary wage- 
earner in low-income brackets to 
secure admission to the projects, 
mentioning for example, that the 
income level in Chicago is 
$1,200-a-year, while the lowest 
income for unskilled wage-earn- 
ers is around $2,200-a-year. He 
pointed out, too, that in Cleve- 
land the income level is fixed at 
$1,900-a-year, while the unskilled 
wage-earners are getting $2,000 
or more a year. 

“It should be made clear,” the 
Monsignor declared, “in all our 
discussions of the bill that pub- 
lic housing should be confined to 
low-income groups. I want to 
make it clear that I am absolute- 
ly and irrevocably opposed to 
public housing for middle-in- 
come groups.” 

* 

Sex films: Showing of the sex 
hygiene movie “Human Repro- 
duction” to Rochester school 
children was denounced as “an 
educational adventure of highly 
questionable merit” by Msgr. 
William M. Hart, in the Courier 


The chap with the chip on his shoulder usually has a 
head to match.—T. J. McInerney. 
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Rochester diocesan 
weekly. 

In a_ strongly-worded front- 
page editorial, editor-in-chief 
Monsignor Hart charged Roch. 
ester public school officials with 
“lack of respect for the welfare 
of the children.” 

Monsignor Hart’s editorial 
charges were interpreted as an 
official reply to Superintendent 
of Schools James M. Spinning’s 
statement that the film would not 
be “banned” and that principals 
could continue to show it be 
cause “it is excellent.” In in- 
troducing the sex film, Rochester 
school authorities have disre- 
garded the religious background 
of the children, their parents’ 
principles, and the advice of the 
Church, he asserted. 

Monsignor Hart termed the 
current presentation of the film 
“a sex education program 
fraught with serious moral and 
spiritual danger” to youngsters. 
He called attention to the fact 
that both “Human Reproduct- 
ion” and its companion piece 
“Human Growth” were 
demned by the New York State 
Catholic Welfare Committee, 
representing the Bishops of the 
State. Emphasizing that “the 
Catholic protest ...is very much 
in order,” the Courier Journal 
editor said: “Catholics are just 
as much opposed to endangering 
the morals of public school pupils 
as they are to endangering the 
morals of parochial school pup- 
ils.” 
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